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Gditorial. 


WY) sconce Roosevelt appears he ,becomes the 


storm centre of various activities. His speeches 

in Cairo have stirred not only Egypt, but all 

Europe, and have excited the most lively curi- 

osity in regard to what might happen when he 
reaches Rome, Berlin, London, and Paris. His denun- 
ciation of assassination in Cairo was a bold and praise- 
worthy act of which the good effects will be felt all over 
the world. He denounced both the assassins and those 
who sympathized with them in vigorous and well-chosen 
terms. Assassins carry on their devilish work because by 
the wireless telegraph of human sympathy they are made 
aware of the approval and secret admiration of men and 
women who ought to know better. To regard an assas- 
sin as a hero is to partake in some measure of the spirit 
which fires the mob when it goes on a man hunt and 
a lynching expedition. He has spoken in Rome and all 
the world listens. 

at 


So many good men are dying that the suggestion comes 
to many minds that with all its defects the community 
at large was never so rich in goodness as it is at the pres- 
ent time. Justice Brewer was a good, wise, and just man, 
a lover of righteousness and a friend of the people. His 
career has been such as to increase the confidence of the 
nation in the trustworthiness of our judges of high station 
and the essential soundness of the national life. He came 
of a family which illustrated some of the best qualities 
of what we call the native stock in New England. A 
foreigner travelling through the United States expressed 
his surprise at meeting nowhere in prominent positions 
any one who was not of the American type. The truth 
is that the character of such men as Judge Brewer is a 
leaven which affects and converts to our uses people of 


all nationalities. 
& 


Louis Acassiz had no time for money-making. His 
son, Alexander Agassiz, made a great deal of it, and both 
the father and the son, in their different ways, wrought 
with similar motives for the same great end. The son 
took up the work of the father where he left it, and made 
it permanent by endowing the museum he founded and 
exhibiting the numerous specimens which the father had 
no time or money to put to their proper uses. Himself 
a naturalist of high repute, he continued the work of his 
father in that direction, and then turned his scientific 
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knowledge and great administrative ability to the devel- 
opment of the Calumet and Hecla Copper Mine. As a 
business man, so far as we know, his career was without a 
blemish, and was a blessing to all those who worked for 
the company, for those who reaped a rich harvest 
because of their confidence in him, and to the community 
at large, which is always benefited by the successful career 


of an honorable man. 
ws 


Tue Union Church of Weymouth and Braintree, Mass., 
has recently celebrated its centennial. In an historic 
address Mr. John J. Loud made an interesting statement 
concerning their first church building. It was originally 
erected in Hollis Street, Boston, and was designed by 
Charles Bulfinch, architect of the Capitol at Washington 
and the State House in Boston. The congregation in 
Hollis Street, desiring to build a new and larger church 
(the one that afterward became the Hollis Street Theatre), 
proposed to sell and remove the former church,-where- 
upon in Weymouth a meeting was held to consider the 
question of buying the old church. Forty-three persons 
responded to the call, and voted to choose a committee to 
purchase the meeting-house about to be taken down on 
Hollis Street. It was taken apart, transported across 
Boston Harbor, and erected in Weymouth, where it was 
occupied by the Congregational church until it was burned 
in 1897. 

as 

Some of our excellent and kind-hearted orthodox 
friends think we are over-sensitive and make too much 
of the opposition and criticism which we encounter. 
They do not put themselves in our place and wonder 
how they would feel if from every direction and all parts 
of the world there came attacks upon the good name, the 
character, the motives, and the results attained by our 
little band of Unitarian workers. Personally we do not 
care; but in behalf of some who are sensitive, and who, 
while doing their best for the common good, are doubted 
and distrusted, we intend to say a word now and then 
in their defence and for their encouragement. 


a 


WHEN Ralph Waldo Emerson was nineteen years old, 
he said: “I believe that nobody now regards the maxim 
‘that all men are born equal’ as anything more than a 
convenient hypothesis or an extravagant declamation. 
For the reverse is true,—that all men are born unequal 
in personal powers, and in those essential circumstances 
of time, parentage, country, fortune.’’ As he grew older, 
Emerson grew more emphatic and decided in his asser- 
tion of the principles of democracy. When Rufus 
Choate described the doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence as “‘glittering generalities,’’ Emerson re- 
plied, ‘‘Nay, rather blazing ubiquities.” This change 
illustrates the pleasing fact that he grew younger in 
spirit as he grew older in years. 


st 


THE Survey recently printed an article entitled ‘The 
Truth about Trinity’s Tenements.” It contains the re- 
sults of an investigation made by Emily Wayland Din- 
widdie, secretary Tenement House Committee of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. The report 
is much more favorable than could have been expected 
by those who had read the fierce denunciations of Trinity 
written by Gilder and others. ‘The publication of this 
report indicates the abandonment by the representatives 
of Trinity Church of the attitude of supercilious scorn 
expressed in the wish that the public might mind its own 
business. The report shows many good aspects of life 
in the district where some tenants have lived for more 
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than thirty years. The Churchman, which has been a 
hostile critic of the Trinity Church corporation, accepts 
all the good features of the report, but is by no means 
satisfied that all has been done that ought to be done, 
and might easily be done, to improve the condition of 
the tenements and their inmates. About two-thirds of 
the tenements are in good condition, but there is no 
reason why any of them should be left with defects which 
might easily be remedied and no excuse for the continu- 
ance of abuses on land leased from the corporation. 


Four Good Men. 


One hundred years ago in the week between April 4 
and 11 there were born four men who took academic 
degrees, studied for the ministry at the Harvard Divinity 
School in the years from 1833 to 1837, and in due course 
were ordained to the ministry of religion in Unitarian 
churches. -The later career of all of them was in Eastern 
Massachusetts, but their fame spread abroad in all the 
churches, and their influence has been a rich inheritance, 
prized not only in our own household of faith, but by 
many in other circles, who have felt and acknowledged 
their inspiring influence. 

When we record their names,—James Freeman Clarke, 
Edmund H. Sears, Samuel May, and George Ware 
Briggs,—many will rise up and call them blessed. For 
all of them were men of large hearts, inclusive sympa- 
thies, and thought too broad to be limited to any one 
family of churches. They sought, each in his own way, 
to serve the world, to find out the good in man of every 
class and creed, and to minister to them out of their abun- 
dance in the things of the Spirit. We print elsewhere 
tributes to their memory, written and spoken by those 
who had known and loved them; but in this column it is 
fitting to make a brief record of their lives and pay a 
tribute to their memory. ‘They all died within the mem- 
ory of many who are still young, and there are many to 
whom their faces, voices, and influence are like those of 
the living, so fresh and vital was their contact with all 
that seems real and desirable. 

James Freeman Clarke was the godson, and not, as 
sO many suppose, the grandson, of James Freeman, who 
re-formed the liturgy of King’s Chapel in Boston. Of 
that change, in which the Trinity was omitted from the 
prayer book, Phillips Brooks once spoke in good-natured 
derision to Dr. Bellows. He said, ‘‘They watered the 
liturgy.”” Dr. Bellows’s quick response was, “Not wa- 
tered, but washed.” Dr. Clarke advanced beyond the 
position of Dr. Freeman; but he wrought always as a 
builder, and not as an iconoclast. He was a reformer 
who was outspoken against all wrong and tyranny, 
against all superstition and bigotry, and yet he seemed 
always to be searching for that which was good and usable 
in the faith and doctrine of those who were most unlike 
himself. He was quite as eager to discover the truths 
as the errors of orthodoxy and quite as ready to criti- 
cise Unitarian dogma when it seemed to him an obstruc- 
tion to the Spirit. In politics he was independent, and, 
although by instinct and tradition an Abolitionist and 
a Republican, he was a member of the Electoral College 
that elected Grover Cleveland. ‘The writer remembers 
a meeting of the Council of the National Conference at 
which Dr. Clarke confessed that he was not a good organ- 
izer, while also he admitted the need of organized effort. 
He said, “I have always been an off ox, but I am now 
ready to fall in and work with the rest.’ Dr. Bellows, 
the chairman, said, “It is worth while coming from New 
York to hear that.” 

Edmund H. Sears was an example of the truth that the 
station does not make the man. Never in robust health, 
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never ambitious or, in the common use of the word, suc- 
cessful, working always in a small country parish, he 
was, nevertheless, accepted by all who knew him as a 
poet and a prophet whose influence and fame spread 
_ abroad until at last through his two wonderful Christmas 
hymns they encircled the globe. His classmate, Dr. Bel- 
lows, bore witness to the intensity of his zeal and the 
eager interest that even in the divinity school made him 
a man of mark. He was conservative after a fashion 
of his own. The mystical elements in religion attracted 
him. Swedenborg drew him with a strange fascination, 
while still he held himself aloof from his peculiar doctrines 
and criticised him with freedom.. The Fourth Gospel 
drew him for similar reasons, and his exposition of it as 
“The Heart of Christ’? has become almost a standard 
authority for the new theology. He and his friend were 
co-editors of the Religious Monthly Magazine, which was 
devoted to the spiritual aspects of the Unitarian move- 
ment. Ata notable meeting of the Berry Street Confer- 
ence, the last occasion when miracles were discussed in 
one of our gatherings, Bellows, Hedge, Ames, Ellis, Sears, 
and Potter engaged in a never-to-be-forgotten symposium. 
Among the things germane to this memorial was a collo- 
quy between Sears and Ellis. The latter, in a mood 
of thawing conservatism, confessed that, if he accepted 
any doctrine of the Gospels, he did so, not because Jesus 
said it, but because it was true. Sears earnestly con- 
troverted that statement, saying that whatever Jesus 
taught he must accept because he was commissioned to 
teach the truth. When Ellis defended his position, Sears 
said, with deep sadness, ‘‘ Then here we part company.” 
It was a breach in the unity of thought and feeling 
that had bound them together for a lifetime. 

George Ware Briggs poured his life into the work of 
his pulpit and parish, and left little in print to explain 
his influence and power. He stood between the old and 
the new in theological affairs, caring little for controversy, 
but much for the ‘“‘life which maketh all things new.” 
At a time when many were in doubt concerning the 
proper use of the stories of the nativity and resurrection, 
which they could no longer accept as historical, he preached 
a sermon, more than once repeated, on ‘‘The Star and 
the Manger,’ which flanked all controversy and united 
all disputants in a glow of admiration and spiritual up- 
lift which made the letter of the text seem insignificant 
compared with the spirit of which it was the symbol. 
During the Civil War he was settled in Salem, Mass., 
and was one of the most active and outspoken supporters 
of the government. At all patriotic rallies he and Dr. 
Spaulding, a Universalist minister, were’ the favorite 
speakers, often called upon. Both on such occasions 
were very demonstrative, Spaulding making his speech 
emphatic by the power of his voice and Briggs by action 
and gesture. The man on the street, without abate- 
ment of admiration, described them as “the howling 
dervish’’ and “the dancing dervish.’’ ‘They were days 
that tried men’s souls; and, after the long strain of the 
war was ended, Dr. Briggs was glad to change the scene 
of his labors and move to Cambridge, where he spent 
the remaining quarter of a century of his ministry. 

Samuel May was a man of a different pattern from the 
other three. He had less of the preacher’s gift and more 
of the impulse to devote himself to practical measures 
in the carrying out of the many reforms in which he was 
interested. After a ministry of twelve years in a country 
town, where his zeal for the abolition of slavery had cost 
him the sympathy and support of his parishioners, he 
gave himself wholly to this cause. He became the sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Abolition Society, and from 
that time to the end of his life was always devoted to 
the practical work of reform, not only in this direction, 
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but in others, like temperance and the emancipation of 
women. In early life he was a Unitarian who in many 
ways was a typical Puritan, temperate, austere, and un- 
flinching in his devotion to duty. He might have adopted 
the language of Longfellow :— 

“Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look backwards, 


Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life to its 
fountain, 


acces it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the hearts of the 
iving. 
It is the will of the Lord: and his mercy endureth forever.”’ 

After the Civil War had passed, he continued his activ- 
ity in many ways, but grew more inclusive in his sympa- 
thies, and was prized by all who knew him for his genial 
fellowship and tender compassion for all who needed 
his help and sympathy. 


The Divine Opposites. 


One of the important philosophies of the world is 
based on the idea that unlike things arise from different 
sources, that opposites are contradictory and are at war 
with each other. This philosophy, applied to the experi- 
ences of daily life, taught that heat and cold, light and 
darkness, life and death, and other contrasted things 
were evidences of the working of contradictory purposes 
in the world. Life, light, and heat were regarded as 
coming from one source, while cold, darkness, and death 
were regarded as coming from another source. ‘This 
philosophy endeavored to find a dividing line among 
things and to set on one side all things that are associated 
with life and on the other side all things associated with 
death. 

Though other philosophies do much toward resolving 
these contradictions, there are many people who, in 
their daily working philosophy of the world, are influenced 
by the fundamental principle of this philosophy which 
holds that contrasted things come from different sources. 
They fail to find the underlying unity beneath the 
diversity, to find a great affirmation which can include 
two things which (at least apparently) are contradictions. 
They fear death and all things associated with it. Death 
seems so decidedly the contradiction of life: it is associ- 
ated with suffering, sorrow, and disappointment. Youth, 
growth, welfare, happiness, seem to hold in their hands 
the promise of life, to be fit comrades of life, to travel 
a totally different road from the pathway through ‘“‘the 
valley of the shadow.”’ 

It does not require a very profound knowledge of the 
world to find a single purpose underlying some of the 
sharpest contrasts of human experience. What greater 
contrast do we know than that between the glorious 
light of noon and the blackness of midnight darkness? 
But it is the commonplace of modern knowledge that 
the earth turns on its axis once in twenty-four hours, 
and this one motion gives us the alternations of night 
and day. One law, one purpose, gives us the sharp 
contrast of noon and midnight. Again how great the 
contrast between the longest June day, with light and 
life and warmth and joy, and the shortest December 
day, with cold and dreariness and apparent death! But 
again we know that we travel in a great orbit around 
the sun in a year, and the running of this great course 
gives us the succession of the seasons. One movement 
is the cause of contrasted experiences, spring’s promise of 
life and autumn’s threat of death, summer’s beneficence 
and winter’s adversity. 

The philosophy of the contradictoriness of life and 
death was based on such contradictions as these which 
we have just resolved; and the light of modern knowledge 
has led many people to resolve also the apparent contra- 
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diction of life and death, to believe that beyond the night 
and death there is another dawn, that beyond the winter 
and death there is another springtime. The clearer 
faith, the more thorough-going trust in God has helped 
this hopeful thinking. Youth with its growing strength 
and old age with its declining powers are as naturally 
parts of the progress of a life as the succession of the 
seasons. ‘There are many things in this world which life 
gives to people unequally; but there are two gifts which 
the Eternal Father gives to every child of his, not one 
shall lack these two gifts,—birth and death. They are 
included in one great purpose, they are [parts of one plan. 
If the purpose which gives us birth and youth and growing 
strength be a good purpose, then the purpose which gives 
us old age and weakness and death must be a good 
purpose, for these are one purpose. 

Men have feared death and distrusted the purpose 
back of it because of the associations of death, suffering, 
loss, separation, grief. The shadowed part of life men 
have feared and avoided. Spiritual perception has found 
the paradoxical truth that there is a kindliness in adver- 
sity, that loss may be of the superficial things and be 
a real gain of the profounder things of life. 

After all, the great test is the result of these things. 
Night seems to contradict the day; but go forth in the 
morning, and you will see that night has not undone 
the work of the day. The gently distilling dew, even 
the time of darkness, have carried forward the work 
which the sunshine had been doing for the perfecting 
of the flower. The winter seems to contradict the summer; 
but, go forth in the spring, and you will see that the win- 
ter has not swept away the work of the summer. The 
falling of the leaves brings to the trees the appearance 
of death. But immediately the trees form the buds 
which, through the winter, hold the promise of life and 
in the spring open in the new foliage. The whole life- 
process of the tree has gone forward through the winter. 
Death seems to contradict life; but faith says that, if 
we will look, when death has come and gone, we will 
see that death has not torn down what life built up,—the 
strength of the human spirit. If now we could see this 
great truth, we would put away the fear of death. We 
should find that death helps forward the purpose of 
Eternal Life. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


No. 3. 


“Tn California we have climate, while in New England 
you only have weather,’ is the perpetual refrain of the 
average Californian. Certainly, whatever it was, the 
atmosphere was balmy and prophetic of great natural 
productiveness as the train moved rapidly down the San 
Joaquin Valley. The vast plain became greener as the 
zone of recent rains was entered, and splashes of salmon- 
colored poppies and a great variety of yellow, blue, and 
white wild flowers beside the track made incredible the 
thought that zero temperature and deep snows lay only 
a day’s ride beyond the mountains. 

You would not think it, but, when the train reached 
Fresno, two total strangers, without the slightest hesi- 
tation and without even an introduction, took possession 
of the secretary and his grips, and hurried him to the 
hotel for lunch and an auto trip before he had time to 
ask them if they knew whom they had tackled. Fresno 
proved a fruitful subject of study and conversation, and 
all the more interesting since, as a result of the faithful 
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labors of the field agent, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, the Unita- 
rian society has been revived, a lot secured, the plans for 
a new church building selected, and a call extended to 
the Rev. Thomas Clayton of Pittsburg, Pa., to become 
the minister on May 1. Like the majority of the towns 
and cities in this country, Fresno expects to become a large 
metropolis, the distributing point for a great agricultural 
region. There are many foreigners here, but the number 
of people who are in no way identified with any of the 
existing churches justifies the Unitarians in their belief 
that a strong and influential society will soon be devel- 
oped. 

Ha more night and the city of Oakland is reached, 
and soon the hospitable doors of Dean Wilbur’s home 
open with their gracious welcome. In rapid succession 
the events of the week follow, all arranged with clock-like 
precision by the field secretary,—a lunch at the University 
of California with Dr. Hosmer, Prof. Haskell, and Messrs. 
Wilbur and Lathrop, with a free and fruitful discussion 
of Unitarian affairs, both national and Pacific; a delight- 
ful evening at the home of Hon. Horace Davis, with 
Mr. Charles Murdock, editor of the Pacific Unitarian, 
and Messrs. Wilbur and Leavitt. Many matters were 
considered,—the terrible San Francisco calamity, the 
achievements of the First Unitarian Church, the forth- 
coming Pacific Conference, commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. ‘The conference is 
to be held in May, and should be a significant event in 
the history of Unitarianism upon the coast. 

After a visit to the Pacific School for the Ministry and 
a careful study of its possibilities and needs on Saturday, 
March 5, the trip along the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, 
glorious in orchards of full blooming apricots and acacias, 
brought the secretary to San José, where Rey. O. P. 
Shrout was awaiting him at the station. The church in 
San José has undergone many vicissitudes; but, under its 
present pastorate, with some assistance from the American 
Unitarian Association, it is looking forward with confi- 
dent expectation to substantial growth. ‘There was a 
good congregation at the service Sunday morning, after 
which a meeting of the board, in consultation with the 
secretary, was held, and then, after lunch and hurried 
adieus, the train was boarded for Palo Alto. Rev. Clar- 
ence Reed stood waiting at the station. A carriage drive 
of one hour out to and among the buildings of the Leland 
Stanford University gave a vivid impression of the ter- 
rible havoc wrought by the earthquake in that vicinity. 
The ruins of the library, chapel, and other once imposing 
structures still remain, mute witnesses both of the vio- 
lence of the shock and, in some instances, to the appar- 
ent flimsiness of construction. 

The church at Palo Alto was found to be in excellent 
condition, looking forward to increased growth and finan- 
cial strength. The board of trustees met the secretary 
at Mr. Reed’s house, and considered the situation at some 
length. The greatest need of the society is a suitable 
hall for social purposes. Without it much difficulty is 
sustained in attempts to interest both the town’s-people 
and the students of the university. A good beginning 
has been made locally towards raising a fund for this 
purpose. 

There was a goodly congregation in the evening; and 
early the next morning, in air that was crisp and invig- 
orating, Rev. Bradford Leavitt was at the station in 
San Francisco with his automobile to take a swift tour 
through the city and the places of interest on the out- 
skirts. It was a good opportunity to judge of the extent 
and awfulness of the fire and earthquake and the wonder- 
ful rehabilitation of the city which has taken place since. 
To the secretary, however, the most impressive sights of 
all were the grave of Thomas Starr King, near the steps 
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of the First Unitarian Church, and the noble monument 
to his memory at the entrance of the City Park. 

At noon all the Unitarian ministers around the bay 
assembled at the University Club, where lunch was served 
and two hours given to the consideration of Unitarian 
affairs. It was a delightful gathering, revealing intense 
interest in our cause, loyalty to the agencies created to 
advance it, and a wholesome belief in our ability to take 
advantage of the exceptional opportunities that await 
us. <A brief visit to the Unitarian headquarters, supper 
at Dean Wilbur’s, and a meeting with the trustees of 
the church at Alameda until late in the evening concluded 
the activities of March 7. 

The next two days were consumed by a two-hundred 
mile trip through the Sonoma, Napa, and Sacramento 
Valleys, to visit the churches at Santa Rosa and Wood- 
land. The innumerable orchards were radiant, and the 
distant mountains, like colossal tents of white in the far 
distance, combined to absolve the slow and belated trains 
of their exasperating disregard of running schedules. 
At Woodland a building lot has been secured, and plans 
prepared fora church. Under the efficient ministry of the 
Rev. E. G. Spencer new members have been added to the 
society, and the outlook for an unusually strong Unita- 
rian organization for so small a city is most encouraging. 
A small company of loyal supporters met the secretary 
in the church at Santa Rosa, and after the address plans 
for the future conduct of the society were considered. 
This is the city where Luther Burbank makes his home 
and conducts his experiments, just at present giving special 
attention to his wonderful spineless cactus. A visit to 
his grounds was made through the courtesy of Mr. Newton. 

When, on the evening of the 9th, the return was made 
to the hospitable home of Dean Wilbur, the church at Oak- 
land inspected, and several calls made upon prominent 
Unitarians of Berkeley, and the secretary was about to 
retire not far from midnight, suddenly the curtains and 
windows began to shake and the house to tremble. 
Whereupon Dean Wilbur entered the room, and said, 
“Wilson, do you know a real live earthquake when you 
see it?” 

The next morning, March 11, was the last of the busy 
two weeks in California. An address before the divinity 
students, a visit to the university, and, in the afternoon, 
attendance upon the beautiful and inspiring vesper ser- 
vice, led by Mr. Lathrop in the Berkeley church, fol- 
lowed by a supper and a social hour, concluded the day’s 
activities and pleasures. Farewell to all! and a run to 
the train; and soon everything mundane lost its identity 
in the confused semi-oblivion of Pullman repose. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE first step in the movement inaugurated by the 
Department of Justice to put a stop to the more flagrant 
forms of gambling in stocks was taken last Saturday, when 
warrants issued by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia were served simultaneously upon some of the 
men who have been conducting what are popularly known 
as “bucket shops” in New York, Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Baltimore. The twenty- 
nine persons against whom the proceedings were begun 
were indicted, just before the raids took place, by the 
grand jury of the District of Columbia on charges of 
conspiracy with intent to defraud. The raids of last 
Saturday are believed to be the forerunners of similar 
tactics throughout the country, whereby the Department 
of Justice hopes to bring the hand of the Federal govern- 
ment to bear heavily upon that army of stockbrokers 
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who, by methods clearly illegal, are robbing a much 
greater army of dupes. 


THE inception of closer relations between the United 
States and Canada is foreshadowed in the announcement 
from the White House on March 30 that the President, 
in extending to Canadian exports the minimum tariff 
rates provided by the Payne-Aldrich law, had invited the 
Canadian government to a conference to devise means 
of bringing the two countries in still more neighborly 
cordiality by a settlement of all outstanding disagree- 
ments, including the problem of a final delimitation of 
the water boundary line, which has been a troublesome 
factor in the past. President Taft’s suggestion will be 
accepted by the Dominion, which, in the negotiations 
that preceded the tariff agreement, demonstrated its 
desire to meet the requirements of the State Depart- 
ment for concessions that should enable the two govern- 
ments to avoid the evils of a trade conflict. It is hoped 
at Washington, although the hope has not yet found 
official expression, that the forthcoming conference will 
lay the foundations for reciprocal trade relations between 


the neighbors. 
ee 


- THE discussion which Mr. Roosevelt’s presence in 
Rome precipitated came as an after-event to another 
international display of feeling, the outcome of his an- 
nouncement in an address at the Egyptian University, 
of a hope that the Egyptians would never undertake to 
reject the guidance of their British governors. The 
Liberal and Radical press in England took up the dis- 
tinguished American’s declaration with vigor as an un- 
warranted intrusion upon a delicate situation, while the 
conservative organs, notably the Pall Mall Gazette, con- 
strued his words as a “sound trouncing” for “pseudo- 
democracy.” In Egypt itself Mr. Roosevelt’s expressed 
conception of the destinies of the country aroused violent 
resentment among the Nationalists, to whom the con- 
tinued presence of the British power upon Egyptian soil 
is as gall and wormwood. One result of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech at the university was a demonstration by 700 
students, who marched to his hotel in Cairo, shouting, 
“Down with autocracy: give us a constitution!” 


& 


THE anti-clerical forces in France were quick to take 
advantage of the Roosevelt incident at the Vatican. 
Hardly had the facts of the sharp disagreement between 
the Papal Secretary of State and the American visitor 
been made public, when the intimation came from Paris 
that the French government was preparing to put to 
good use in the pending campaign the “intransigeant atti- 
tude” of the papal court in its relations with men, and 
consequently states, of independent tendencies. The gov- 
ernment press took pains to point out with apposite com- 
ment the fact that in its controversy with the most tolerant 
of men, the papacy had betrayed an intolerance which 
illustrated strikingly the underlying causes of the present 
conflict between Church and State in France, and appealed 
to the voters to forego their allegiance to a cause that was 
based upon religious and political narrowness. It is 
predicted that the timely line of argument is destined to 
exert an effect upon the coming election. 


st 


THE ability of the British cabinet to carry through the 
House of Commons its plan to destroy the veto power 
of the House of Lords upon all financial legislation was 
demonstrated decisively last Monday when the elective 
chamber, by a majority of 106 votes, sustained the Prime 
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Minister in his proposal that the debate upon his measure 
of reform be limited to five days,—a remarkably short 
time in which to effect a constitutional revolution! The 
Irish Nationalists, with John E. Redmond as their spokes- 
man, voted solidly with the government in the test of 
strength, and pledged their undivided support for the 
main proposition, which probably will be acted upon 
at the end of this week. Mr. Balfour, the leader of the 
Unionist forces in the Commons, denounced Mr. Asquith’s 
proposal of summary action in heated terms as “‘really 
grotesque,’ and made the prediction that, if the Liberal 
programme for limiting the efficiency of the peers ever 
became law, the conservatives “would promptly remove 
it from the statute books when they returned to office.” 


wt 


A WIDELY observed experiment in co-operative industry 
came to an abrupt end on April 2, when the employees 
of the shipyards of Furness, Withey & Co., at West 
Hartlepool, England, voted practically without dissent 
to reject the plan which was inaugurated at the establish- 
ment by Sir Christopher Furness a year ago. The 
grounds taken by the workingmen against the continu- 
ance of the co-operative scheme are, in brief, that it 
has failed to meet their expectations of full employment; 
that they have been under more restraint as co-partners 
than before; that they had found no advantages as self- 
employers to compensate for the disadvantages. It was 
also pointed out by the labor leaders that the co-operative 
plan was inconsistent with the principles of trades union- 
ism, inasmuch as it bound the employees to refrain from 
engaging in strikes and otherwise limited their freedom of 
action as workingmen. ‘The failure of the profit-sharing 
plan at West Hartlepool after a year’s trial constitutes a 
serious set-back to the activities of the British Labor 
Co-operative Association, which fostered the project. 


Brevities, 


What is the difference, except the spelling, between 
“insurgent” and “‘mugwump’’? 


Some of the wisest of men have what Dr. Holmes de- 
scribed as idiotic areas in their brains. 


One of the singular charges brought against Unitarian- 
ism is that it contains nothing to produce good character. 


Paul, when he boasted, said, “‘I speak as a fool.”” Many 
a great and wise man has in odd moments spoken as a 
fool without knowing it. 


The Church once did many things which it no longer 
does. Commonly they are things which can be better 
done by those whom the Church has educated for that 
purpose. 


Half a dozen different societies are pressing us to 
advocate the appropriation of a Sunday to their specific 
cause. We prefer to let the ministers and churches settle 
these matters for themselves. 


A correspondent of the Advance gives as a reason for 
liking that paper “its fearless and unswerving opposi- 
tion to the Unitarianism and infidelity paraded as Con- 
gregationalism in some of the Eastern States.” 


A reviewer in the Watchman puts into quotation marks, 
as if written by us, the statement that “ Unitarians have 
no personal relations with Jesus Christ.’’ As we never 
said anything of the kind, we may set this down as one 
more nusunderstanding. 
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To James Freeman Clarke. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


I bring the simplest pledge of love, 
Friend of my earlier days; 

Mine is the hand without the glove, 
The heart-beat, not the phrase. 


How few still breathe this mortal air 
We called by school-boy names! 
You still, whatever robe you wear, 
To me are always James: 


That name the kind apostle bore 
Who shames the sullen creeds, 
Not trusting less, but loving more, 
And showing faith by deeds. 


What blending thoughts our memories share! 
What visions yours and mine 

Of May-days in whose morning air 

The dews were golden wine; 


Of vistas bright with opening day, 
Whose all-awakening sun 

Showed in life’s landscape, far away, 
The summits to be won! 


The heights were gained. Ah, say not so, 
For him who smiles at time, 

Leaves his tired comrades down below, 
And only lives to climb! 


His labors,—will they ever cease,— 
With hand and tongue and pen? 
Shall wearied nature ask release 
At threescore years and ten? 


Our strength the clustered seasons tax,— 
For him new life they mean; 

Like rods around the lictor’s axe 

They keep him bright and keen. 


The wise, the brave, the strong, we know,— 
We meet them here or there; 

But he,—we roll our eyes, and, lo! 

We find him everywhere! 


With truth’s bold cohorts, or alone, 
He strides through error’s field; 

His lance is ever manhood’s own, 
His breast is woman’s shield. 


Count not his years while earth has need 
Of souls that Heaven inflames. 

With sacred zeal to save, to lead,— 
Long live our dear Saint James! 


Apri 4, 1880. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


In memory of this distinguished Unitarian preacher 
and author we reprint in this issue his picture, the poem 
he wrote in his last days at Lakewood, a poem written 
in his honor by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a series of 
selections made for the purpose by his daughter, Miss 
Il. Freeman Clarke, beginning with extracts from an 
autobiographical address made by James Freeman Clarke 
at the celebration of his seventieth birthday. 


On leaving college, I hesitated about a profession, 
at first intending to study law. I cannot be too thankful 
that I was finally led to decide for the ministry. Never 
for an hour have I regretted it. To be able to spend one’s 
life in communion with the loftiest themes of thought, 
to have work bringing us into intercourse with the wise 
and good of all times, to be offered year after year oppor- 
tunities of helping and blessing our fellow-men, to be 
able sometimes to be a mediator to others of God’s truth 
and grace,—what can be a better lot than this? 

I do not mean to say, by any means, that I have always 
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accomplished or even attempted the good I might have 
done. Looking back to-day, I see enough of time lost, 
opportunities neglected. 


“Tet the thick curtain fall, 
I better know than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained.”’ 


I am thankful, too, that I was brought up among Uni- 
tarians, and have from the first belonged to this com- 
munion. JI never knew the day when God did not seem 
to me a father and friend, Christ a heavenly teacher 
and human brother, and life made for perpetual progress. 

. If sometimes life has 
seemed a burden and the 
way dark, I have never 
blamed Providence or 
destiny. I also have 
passed through regions 
of desolation, but the 
weariness has never been 
imbittered by any sense 
of divine injustice. For 
this I thank my Unita- 
rian training. I may 
have drifted to and fro 
over my anchor, “‘like a 
bark in an unquiet bay’’; 
but the anchor has 
always held. 

I am thankful, too, 
that, when the time 
came for me to begin my 
work asa minister, I did 
not remain in New Eng- 
land, but went out to 
Kentucky, and _ there 
stayed seven years.... 
I was there surrounded 
by those who thought 
my creed to be only 
infidelity under another 
name, and by others to 
whom all religion seemed 
a sham or a folly. This 
was hard, but useful as a 
discipline. I could.take — 
nothing for granted. I 
must be able to give a rea- 
son for everything I be- 
lieved. And I also found 
there noble friends, gen- 
erous and loving hearts 
whose friendship has been 
a joy to me always. 

When I left Kentucky and returned to New England 
in 1841, I am glad that, instead of being settled in an old 
church, I united with friends in forming a new one. 
We desired a church which should have a social and friendly 
life, which should be free to all, selling no pews, and where 
the minister and people should work side by side on the 
same platform. Its creed was faith in Jesus as a teacher 
and master, its aim the-study and practice of Christi- 
anity. We have worked together in this spirit and pur- 
pose; ...and I think our church has done good,—not 
so much as we might and ought to have done, but yet 
something. I have had great joy in this church, and 
have been helped by it in many ways. 

How many memories come to me now of the good, 
wise, strong, tender souls who were with us, and are 


with us still, only that they have crossed the flood, while 
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we are crossing! 
also pass on! 

How short is life, yet how long! Swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, as we look back; but how much in it does not 
God give us of love, of usefulness, of joyful companionship, 
of opportunity for seeing and knowing nature and men? 
To-day I look back over a very happy life; and for how 
large a part of this happiness am I not indebted to you, 
my dear friends, to this church, the home of my soul, 
and, more than all , to him, our great Teacher and Master, 
in whose name we first united, whose name still holds us 
together, for whose cause may God always give us strength 
to ‘live or die! 


What a company to meet us when we 


“O living friends who love me, 
O dear ones gone above me, 
Careless of other fame, 

I leave to you my name. 


“Hide it from idle praises, 
Save it from evil phrases: 
Why, when dear lips that 

spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers 
wake it? 


“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win.” 


TO CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 


Work grows more 
interesting all the time. 
The work of the Chris- 
tian minister becomes so 
interesting that he hates 
the very idea of dying, 
because he will have to 
stop, and whether there 
is any such work in the 
other world remains un- 
certain. We _ always 
have a great deal more 
to say, a great deal more 
to do, and take more 
interest in saying and 
doing. The greatest 
possible blessing to the 
minister is to believe 
that, whatever duty 
comes to him, there is 
always a power some- 
where to help in the doing 
of it; that there is always 
a great fountain of spirit- 
ual life, ready to flow 
into his soul, to support 
him whenever he really needs it. I think we have a right 
to believe this. If there is something that comes to 
us that we feel we cannot do, then is the time to say: “I 
cannot do it without help; but I am sure I shall have 
help, because the Lord has sent me this work. He will 
give me wisdom and strength and love for it.” We 
should then never be discouraged ; we should then be able 
to say with the apostle, “When I was weak, then I was 
strong.” 


FROM DR. CLARKE’S LAST NEW YEAR’S SERMON, 
JAN. I, 1888. 

The years, as they pass on, are changed into life, partly 
by God’s providence, without any effort of ours. It is 
done by a law of our nature. God has so made us that, 
while we grow old in one way, we grow young in another 
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way; while we are becoming more weak in body, we grow 
more strong in spirit. That is the natural tendency 
of things, if we do not oppose it by our own wilfulness. 
If we accept patiently and trustingly what comes to us 
from God, there comes with it an inward strength and 
peace. What we have to add on our part is trust, sub- 
mission, fidelity. Let us be loyal to our work, whatever 
it is: whatever our hands find to do, let us do it with 
our might. Let us forget the things behind,—disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, the unkindness of others, remorse over 
ourselves. Leave them behind and reach out to things 
before,—to deeper knowledge, larger usefulness, purer 
love. And so, while the outward man perishes, the inward 
man is renewed day by day. 

One of the most convincing arguments for immortality 
is the undying appetite of the soul for knowledge, love, 
progress. As we approach the term of life, it never 
occurs to us that it is time to fold our arms, close our 
eyes, and bid farewell to nature, poetry, art, friendship, 
business. So long as our faculties permit, we take exactly 
the same interest in life as if we were to live fifty years 
longer. ‘Therefore, we come at last to think nothing 
about dying, but more and more about living. We do 
not desire to die in order to go to God, for God is with us 
here on this side as much as on the other. He teaches 
us that he, the Infinite Presence, the boundless Ten- 
derness, whose joy is to pour himself out in nature as a 
ceaseless Creator, to make his myriad creatures full of 
gladness here, is the same God who will be with us there. 
What matters it when we cross the line which divides 
this world from the next? It is only an imaginary line, 
like that which divides two States of our Union. So 
it will be, I think, when we pass into the other life; for 
there will be_the same God above and the same soul 
within, the same beauty around in nature, work to do, 
objects of knowledge, loving hearts, benign friendships, 
and eternal progress. Therefore, we keep up our ac- 
tivities to the end; and, though the outward man perishes, 
the inward-man is renewed day by day. 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY REV. S. J. BARROWS IN THE 
“CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 


Few lives have had so great a range, and few have had 
such a sustained and fructifying influence. Preacher, 
poet, teacher, author, reformer, citizen, saint, he was 
born in the very dawn of the Unitarian movement in 
New England. On him more than on any single man 
seemed to fall the mantle of Channing. It was his great 
work to carry the gospel of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man to the people. This he did un- 
remittingly with his voice, but to a far wider audience 
through his pen. Next to Channing no Unitarian 
writer has been so much read in this country as James 
Freeman Clarke. 

His mind was active, his culture rich, his sympathies 
broad, his character saintly. He was the soul of candor, 
and he followed truth with an eye blurred by neither 
prejudice nor passion. Such a soul could only live in 
the air of freedom; and the great force of his life was 
spent in seeking to invest others with the freedom, moral, 
intellectual, religious, and political, which he enjoyed 
himself, and in which he found scope for his noblest 
powers. He helped to break the fetters of the slave. 
He was in the very van of those who labored for the 
advancement of women. He was a reformer in politics 
and a leader and promoter of the great humanitarian 
movements of his day. 

His name will be written with those of Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson, with Garrison, Phillips, and May. 
And, recalling the humble title of the church he loved 
and did so much to serve, we can think of no one in all 
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the catalogue of saints more worthy to be enrolled as 
a faithful, tender, and diligent disciple of the Master 
he honored and loved. 

His sermons were marked by a rare simplicity of 
diction and arrangement, by clearness and breadth of 
thought, directness of purpose, and aptness of illustra- 
tion. You may search in vain for an involved or an 
ambiguous sentence. Like Increase Mather, he concealed 
every other art, that he might practise that one art of 
being intelligible. He aimed to bring the loftiest theme 
down to the comprehension of the humblest mind. He 
never fired into the air. He wrote his sermons close to 
his audience. Some are “thought sermons,’ but most 
have a direct bearing upon practical life and duty. ‘They 
have been eminently helpful to souls seeking spiritual 
life. For some years, he wrote his sermons Saturday 
evenings. Afterward he adopted the habit of writing 
a discourse at two sittings, the first part Saturday 
evening, the second part after four o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Perhaps the religious writings of no Unitarian minister 
since Channing have been so widely read outside of the 


Unitarian Church. One reason for this popularity is — 


found, not only in his vigor of intellect, his broad culture, 
and his gift of popular statement, but also in the eminent 
catholicity of spirit which he united with perfect inde- 
pendence of conviction. In ‘Orthodoxy: Its Truths 
and Errors,’”’ he souight with perfect candor to do justice 
to the current orthodox position as contrasted with Uni- 
tarianism. ‘Though he could not accept orthodox dogmas, 
he did not fail to recognize the great truths on which 
some of them were based. The charity which he showed 
toward orthodoxy he showed to all who differed from 
him, even to those of the most extreme opinions. 

Mr. Clarke resembled Theodore Parker in possessing 
a mind which was both creative and absorptive. He 
had only to read a long poem once or twice to make it 
his own. He did not commit it: it committed itself. 
He could recite poetry by the hour. 

His poetic talent was one that he held in modest estima- 
tion. In a conversation on this subject, he said that he 
early discovered that he was not born to do his life-work 
in that way; but he had found it a great pleasure to 
write, even though he did not publish the verses he com- 
posed. But his command of versification and the height 
of inspiration to which his muse could soar were well 
illustrated in the last poem which came from his pen. 

No Unitarian preacher was more widely known, more 
highly honored, or more warmly loved by the wise and 
good in all the churches. 


FROM A SERMON BY DR. BROOKE HERFORD. 


When I came to America, thirteen years ago, he was 
in the very fulness of his power. For years I had read 
his books: for years he had been one of the famous 
Americans whom I hoped some time to see. I can only 
say that through these years of my life in this country 
he has been such a friend and counsellor as one does 
not often find. ‘There seemed nothing that he had not 
read, and few of the noteworthy men of the past half- 
century whom he had not met and known; a great lover 
of nature, and knowing something of every field of its 
wonder and beauty; in astronomy, more than a student, 
one deeply versed in it, and the first in some notable 
discoveries; a great lover of art, and so steeped in poetry 
that he seemed to have the poets of the present and of the 
past at his tongue’s end,—and yet never for a moment 
lost in any cloud-land of mere sentiment, but with the 
keenest grasp of all upon the living human topics of the 
day, and all held, looked at, and loved in the light of a 
great, strong, happy, religious faith. This was the over- 
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mastering interest of his life; and, even though it might 
not be distinctly mentioned, you never could be with 
him without feeling it. There was something specially 
helpful in his religious faith, in this that it was the faith 
of one who had never been afraid to “prove all things.”’ 
There was no conventionality about it, no clinging to 
old thoughts and ways from fear of investigation. Never 
was a mind more utterly free; and in these days, when 
it has been a good deal taken for granted that any one 
who thinks freely must be a good deal of a sceptic, it 
was refreshing and strengthening to find one who was 
noted for his utter openness of mind, yet holding fast 
all the old foundations of religion,—God, prayer, immor- 
tality, and the divine leadership of Christ,—and holding 
these not as perhapses, or in faint shadowing phrases, 
but as great certain facts of being as real as the rocks 
or stars. I remember well—I think I always shall— 
how he talked of all these things one day last summer, 
when he was recovering from his long prostration and 
had sent for. me to come and see him. Precious hours 
those were, as we sat looking out over the sea at Magnolia; 
for even then it had been doubtful if he would ever be 
sufficiently recovered to take his old place. But he had 
great faith that he should. He said to me, ‘‘There are 
still some things that I want to say to my people, and I 
think God is going to give me a little more time yet to 
say them.” And a little time was given him, and those 
who heard him during the few months after he had re- 
turned to his pulpit last fall felt that there was a tenderer, 
deeper power than ever before in his words. But it was 
only for a little while. ‘Then we heard that he was laid 
aside again; and, though even from this last weakness 
he rallied for a moment, just enough to finish the course 
of sermons he was giving on the seven petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer,—those ‘‘five loaves and two fishes’’ which 
have fed the world,—yet even the last of these was 
read for him by one of his people. But the deepest 
last word, I think, was that little poem he wrote at Lake- 
wood, N.J., and it breathes the spirit of one lying back 
in the Infinite Arms, and feeling that, whatever comes, 
“all is well.” 


FROM A SERMON BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Still and forever the Church is the great Christian power, 
and the epistles of the Lord are human hearts. 

Where shall I seek my illustration? I need not look 
far abroad to-day to find it. 
last words, the tidings were running through the town and 
came to me, that one of our best and purest and noblest 
Christians, one who had long made a part of the religious 
history of our city, and had represented to more than 
a whole generation of souls the power of Christ in a Chris- 
tian life, had passed away from earth. I cannot stand 
here to-day without paying a tribute of affectionate 
and reverent remembrance to Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
the minister of the Church of the Disciples, the friend 
and helper of multitudes of souls. How much that name 
has meant in Boston these last forty years! When I 
think of his long life; when I remember what identifica- 
tion he has had with all that has been noblest in every 
movement of the public conscience and the public soul; 
when I recall how in his earliest youth he felt the inspira- 
tion of that great spiritual movement, which woke New 
England from its lethargy; when I remember how he 
carried the spirit of that movement into the Far West 
and left it in distant Kentucky, where it still survives; 
when I see how, in the days of the great national struggle, 
from first to last, he was not merely true to freedom, but 


_ a very captain in her armies and a power of wisdom and 


inspiration in her councils; when I think what words of 
liberty the slave and the bigot have heard from his lips; 
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when I think how his studies have illuminated not 
merelyzour own faith, but all the great religions; how he 
has shown, as almost no other man among us has shown, 
the spirit of tolerance, instinctively and instantly in 
all that he held to be ever the living heart and germ of 
truth; when I see how much of Christ was in his daily 
walk among us, in his unswerving truthfulness, his quiet 
independence, his tenderness and strength, his pity for 
the sinner and his hatred for the sin, his spirituality and 
innocence, his loving communion with his God, his patience 
with and never-failing belief in man; when I think how 
he loved Christ,—when all this gathers into my memory 
at the tidings of his death, the city, the country, the 
Church, the world, seem emptier and poorer. . 

_He belonged to the whole Church of Christ. Through 
him his Master spoke to all who had ears to hear. Es- 
pecially he was a living perpetual epistle to the Church 
of God which is in Boston. It is a beautiful, a solemn 
moment, when the city, the Church, the world, gathers up 
the completeness of a finished life like his, and thanks 
God for it, and places it in the shrine of memory to be 
a power and a revelation thenceforth so long as city 
and Church and world shall last. It is not the losing, 
it is rather the gaining, the assuring, of his life,—whatever 
he has gone to in the great mystery beyond, he remains 
a word of God here in the world he loved. Let us thank 
our heavenly Father for the life, the work, the inspiration 
of his true servant, his true saint, James Freeman Clarke. 
(Trinity Church, Boston, June 10, 1888.) 


Edmund H. Sears. 


Dr. Sears wrote some autobiographical notes from 
which we print a selection, with some remarks made by 
his friend, Dr. Chandler Robbins, at his funeral, and 
selections from tributes by Dr. Henry W. Bellows, the 
New York Evening Post, and Dr. A. P. Peabody. 


Edmund Hamilton Sears, a descendant of Richard 
Sears who landed at Plymouth in 1630, was born at 
Sandisfield, Mass., on April 6, 1810. The following ac- 
count of his childhood was written by himself :— 

“My father has been a man of uncommon industry 
and perseverance and a very useful citizen, and was, 
in the active part of his life, the most efficient man in 
the transaction of town affairs. My memory reaches 
back distinctly to the time when I was five years old. 
My father was then in very moderate and even strait- 
ened circumstances, and my mother was compelled 
to be very industrious and frugal. I first went to 
school in an old loose gown, with the head-piece and 
the body all in one, which served for a cloak and a hat, 
so that people who met us wondered to what species 
I belonged, or, at least, to which of the three genders. 
However, my mother appreciated the advantages of 
education and always kept us at school. At the school 
was the first trial of my almost morbid sensibility. If 
any one knows how to sympathize with poor Cowper 
on this score, it is I. 

“Meanwhile my father became a landholder and a 
thrifty farmer. He was a man of strong judgment 
and very strong feeling. Though his early education 
was very scanty, he became a man of considerable in- 
formation and had some taste for books. He always 
had a natural love for poetry and became a proprietor 
of the town library. ‘This was one of the circumstances 
which went to determine my tastes and pursuits. My 
earliest recollections are associated with his reading, 
or rather chanting, of poetry; for he never read without 
a sort of sing-song tone. He was a great admirer of 
Pope’s Iliad, and would read it by the hour. Some- 
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times, when busily engaged, he would break out in a 
chant of several lines from that poem, till they became 
to me like nursery rhymes; and I was afterward sur- 
prised to find them in Homer. I became so familiar 
with his Homer that I could repeat nearly whole books 
from beginning to end. I enlisted all my sympathies 
with the Trojans and hated the Greeks with a cordial 
hatred. I do not know that I ever read or heard any- 
thing which excited high admiration without asking 
myself whether I could beat it. It is not strange, then, 
that I soon began to produce lyrics and epics without 
number. I wrote whole books of rhymes; and, when 
at work, some poem was always singing through my 
brain. I wrote a poem on the seasons, in four parts,— 
a long epic,—and took deadly vengeance upon the 
tithing-man for looking sour at us in’ church by lampoon- 
ing him. 

“This rhyming propensity, so early waked up within 
me by Pope, proved a benefit to me of a kind I was 
little aware of then. It did not, as I then thought it 
would, make me immortal; but it gave me a command 
of the English language such as I could not have 
gained during those romantic years of boyhood by 
being drilled through all the Latin class-books in exist- 
ence. In puzzling my head ‘to find a word that 
would rhyme,’ I was taking the best course to enlarge 
my vocabulary and to acquire a graceful and nervous 
style. My ear became quick to the harmonies of lan- 
guage, and I do not think I could have had a more profit- 
itable exercise in the best classical schools in New 
England. I was mastering the English tongue and 
making it flexible as a medium of thought, without any 
unpleasant associations of lessons and pedagogues.” 

In 1831 Mr. Sears entered the Sophomore Class at 
Union College, Schenectady, then under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Nott. With what little help his father 
and one of his brothers could give him, by hard work 
and rigid economy, through privation and hardship 
unflinchingly borne, he completed the college course, 
After studying law for some months, he found an op- 
portunity to teach in the academy at Brattleboro, Vt., 
and at the same time to study divinity with the Rev. 
Addison Brown of that place. After a year of prep- 
aration there he entered the class in its second year 
at the Cambridge Divinity School. Again, as at Union 
College, by toil and self-denial he completed the course 
and was graduated in 1837. He preached about a year 
in the West,—mostly at Toledo, Ohio,—then returned 
to Massachusetts. He accepted a call from the Uni- 
tarian society in Wayland, and there he was ordained 
to the ministry on Feb. 20, 1839. 

Mr. Sears served the parish in Wayland for a year, 
then removed to Lancaster, where he remained until 
1847. After that he alternated in his services between 
Wayland and Weston from 1851 to 1876. A memorial 
sermon was preached by Rev. Chandler Robbins. He 
said in part:— 


FROM A MEMORIAL SERMON BY DR. CHANDLER ROBBINS. 


I count it one of the happy circumstances of my life 
that my friendship for Mr. Sears began so many years 
ago, and has been growing more and more intimate 
up to the day of his death. I may be allowed to say 
that one of the inducements which led me to make my 
home in Weston was that I might enjoy his society, 
listen occasionally to his preaching, and commune with 
him often upon subjects connected with Christian faith 
and experience in regard to which we were in sympathy. 
The pleasant anticipation has been fully realized. The 
nearer I have come to him, the more I have seen in him 
not only to respect and admire, but to love. 
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Contemplating his real image, as it rises before 
me and confronts me now, wunclothed of its fleshly 
covering, but retaining every intrinsic feature which 
it wore when it was in the body, the first thing that 
strikes me is that it is robed in white. Do you think 
that I am drawing upon my imagination and have 
confounded the earthly image with the heavenly? Not 
so. He wore that robe before he was translated, though 
that which clothes him now is of more shining white- 
ness. That white raiment is the “‘righteousness of the 
saints.” And he was a true saint. Whenever I think 
of him, I think of his sanctity. Not only did he seem 
so pure that no impure thought was in his heart, but 
that no impure influence could come near enough to 
touch him. It would be repelled at a safe distance by 
his very sphere. 

Another prominent characteristic which stands out 
in my remembrance is-his moral sturdiness. No human 
power could draw or drive him one hair’s-breadth from 
the stand of principle or the line of right. No one who 
knew him would venture to shake his moral convictions. 
To do so would be like striking the hand against a rock. - 
Though modest, unpretending, and even shrinking in 
manner, he walked in the path of duty with ‘‘feet of 
iron and shoes of brass and a strong staff in his hand.” 

Another beautiful trait was simplicity. It signalized 
not his character only, but his writings also, of which 
it constitutes one of the especial charms. There was 
no quality which he prized more highly. I remember 
that he once said to me, ‘‘ Nothing can now move me in 
speech or writing, prose or poetry, in art or manners, 
that is not simple.” His was the simplicity of an apostle, 
—the ‘‘simplicity that is in Christ.” 

Another noble quality of his nature was sincerity. 
You will agree with me that we may transfer to him, 
with no qualification nor abatement, that commenda- 
tion, so rarely applicable, which our blessed Lord gave 
to Nathanael,—‘‘ Behold! an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” 

Another characteristic trait was his intellectual and 
spiritual activity. His mind was always at work and 
deeply interested in divine things. He loved to think, 
to study, to meditate, and to write. He searched the 
Scriptures daily, endeavoring to penetrate through the 
letter to the life-giving spirit. He kept himself ac- 
quainted with the best literature of the day in all de- 
partments. He not only took careful note of the prog- 
ress and tendency of theological and philosophical inquiry 
and opinion at home and abroad, but of the latest results 
and drift of scientific research and speculation. He loved 
work in its highest forms, for its own sake, as well as for 
its fruits to himself and to his fellow-men, and because it 
was in accordance with his heavenly Father’s will. 

Another striking impression which his image has 
left upon my mind is that of spiritual majesty. It has 
come to me sometimes when I have seen him standing 
in his pulpit or before the table of our blessed Lord, 
discoursing with simple eloquence and true unction of 
the ‘“‘powers of the world to come,” or praying fer- 
vently, with his face turned up toward the heavens, 
into which he seemed to be about to ascend. And 
sometimes, also, in our private conversations, when a 
great thought was occupying his mind or dropping 
from his lips. Perhaps the same impression has come 
to some among yourselves on such occasions. But, 
whether that be so or not, I think it must have been 
felt by many of those who looked upon his face after 
death, so plainly was that lofty and grave expression 
sealed upon it. No man whom I have ever known has 
surpassed, if, indeed, any one has equalled, him in spir- 
itual elevation. 
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Another admirable trait was the true catholicity of his 
spirit and attitude as a Christian. Although nominally 
and sincerely attached to the Unitarian denomination, 
as represented by Channing and Henry Ware, he was 
no sectarian, no zealot. He never sacrificed to party 
the affection or interest which belonged to truth and 
charity. 
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BY REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., IN THE “LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN.” 


How well we recall his early novitiate in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, his intensity of zeal for the knowl- 
edge of God, and his eager quest into the meaning of 
the New Testament writings; his native reverence of 
spirit and constitutional vigor of faith; his proud modesty 
and frank reserve, as with a face half Oriental, half 
aboriginal, in its dark eyes, high cheek bones, and tawny 
complexion, mingled with New England features, he 
carried his marked personality into our lecture-rooms, 
our debates, and our prayer-meetings! There was even 
then a flush upon the cheek that looked like the flag of 
some concealed but onward-creeping malady. 


EDITORIAL IN THE NEW YORK ‘‘EVENING POST.” 


Rev. Dr. E. H. Sears occupied a peculiar place in 
American theology. Perhaps more than any other man 
of his day, he held convictions and made statements 
which won assent from considerable numbers of thought- 
ful and cultivated persons outside of the religious body 
to which he belonged. He undoubtedly owed much to 
his study of the writings of Swedenborg, but this may be 
said also of many leading theologians of our day; and 
Dr. Sears by no means called that oracle of the New 
Church movement his master, and he expressly repu- 
diated all sectarianism. He did a great deal to inter- 
pret the reality and nature of the future state to inquir- 
ing thinkers, and to show the relation of the present 
human organism to the immortal life. Perhaps, how- 
ever, his richest gifts to the religion of his country and 
his age were his work on “The Fourth Gospel the Heart 
of Christ’ and the Christmas hymn, “Calm on the 
listening ear of night,’ which has become the property 
of Christendom and has found its way into nearly all 
the great hymnals of the churches. In his personal 
bearing he was somewhat reserved and wholly unpre- 
tending, while in his thought and utterance he was bold 
and emphatic. With all his large affinities and his 
great favor among leaders of various denominations 
he led a retired and somewhat exclusive life, and died in 
the pastoral charge of a quiet country parish in Weston, 
Mass. 

BY DR. ANDREW P. PEABODY. 


Mr. President, you have spoken of the services of 
Dr. Sears in the department of New England antiquities 
and traditions, and of that rich blending of poetic fancy 
with the prosaic details of a family record, which first 
commended him to his place as our associate. On a far 
higher ground and for far more precious service does he 
merit the grateful and reverent regard of our society 
as a student and interpreter of that history from which 
all other takes its date, and of which all that is gladden- 
ing and hopeful in history is either the foreshining or 
the culminating radiance. Every page of Dr. Sears’s 
master-work, entitled “The Fourth Gospel the Heart 
of Christ,” shows a heart palpitating with intense de- 
votion; and the reader finds the logical, judicial faculty, 
which is never suffered to slumber, in nearer proximity 
to the fountain of tears than in any previous experience. 
In fine, could John himself reappear on earth, and talk 
or write objectively about himself and his Gospel, we 
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should, as it seems to me, have very much such a book 
as Dr. Sears has given us. I hesitate not to term it the 
most unique and precious contribution of our time to 
Christian literature; and that equally for its ability, 
its learning, and its wealth of devotional sentiment. 


Hymn, 


BY KDMUND H. SEARS. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
“Peace on the earth, good will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King, ’’— 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel-sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring; 

Oh hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh, rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing! 


For, lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


Rev. Samuel May. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Mr. May was born in Boston, April 11, 1810, just a 
week later than his classmate and friend, James Freeman 
Clarke, while his classmate W. H. Channing was born the 
next month on Emerson’s birthday, May 25. His par- 
ents, Samuel and Mary (Goddard) May, were persons 
of high character and purpose and great benevolence. 
Of their seven children, five reached maturity, and four 
a good old age. Abby W., one of the most distinguished 
women of her time as an educator and social reformer, 
died in 1888. From the Boston Latin School, succeed- 
ing Deacon Samuel Greele’s and supplemented by a 
year with George Bancroft at the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Mr. May went to Harvard College, 
where it was his good fortune to be a member of the fa- 
mous class of ’29,—the class, as already said, of J. F. 
Clarke and William Henry Channing, but more famously 
of Dr. Holmes, who for forty years, with one exception, 
sang for it an annual song; and in the long succession 
will be found some of the brightest and best productions 
of his facile pen. Other members of the class were 
Judge Benjamin R. Curtis of the United States Supreme 
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Court, Chief Justice George T. Bigelow, Rev. Samuel 
F. Smith, who wrote “America,” and Benjamin Peirce, 
the great Harvard mathematician. 

It was the good fortune of the class to have Mr. May 
for its secretary from the beginning till his death. No 
one could have been more careful and exact or have made 
the record in a more beautiful manner. His handwrit- 
ing has been his most rare accomplishment, and it re- 
mained firm and exquisite until he laid the weary pen 
aside forever. ‘The class record was his opus magnum. 
Its full Russia binding, after seventy years’ use, was as 
handsome and unworn as at the beginning. The fullest 
records were those of James Freeman Clarke and Dr. 
Holmes. The book will go to the library of Harvard 
University, and will not be the least among its treasures. 

From Harvard Mr. May went to Brooklyn, Conn., 
and spent a year in daily contact with his cousin Samuel 
J. May, who was thirteen years older than himself, and 
was regarded by him with the profoundest reverence and 
admiration. The object of this connection was to pre- 
pare the younger cousin for the ministry; and it did so 
in a more effective manner than he could forecast, though 
he learned less theology than public spirit and devotion 
to great public aims. Opposite to Samuel J. May lived 
the Bensons, whose daughter Helen became the wife of 
Garrison. Mr. Benson and Mr. May were already 
losing confidence in the American Colonization Society, 
and preparing their minds to accept Garrison’s arraign- 
ment of it a few years further on; and the younger May 
was imbued with their spirit, though he did not cast in 
his lot with Garrison unreservedly until some years after 
their adhesion to his work. 

From Brooklyn he went back{to Cambridge in 1830, 
and took the full course of Divinity School study, grad- 
uating in 1833. Here, again, he had Clarke and Chan- 
ning for classmates, also Chandler Robbins; and, for his 
teachers, Andrews Norton (briefly), Dr. Palfrey, and 
the younger Ware. Going to Leicester, Mass., soon 
after his graduation in August, 1834, he was ordained 
and installed as minister of a new congregation, the 
members of which had withdrawn from the Orthodox 
Congregational church of the town. ‘This proved to be 
his only charge. Generously assisted by his father, he 
built himself in 1835 a commodious house in the most 
beautiful situation which the town afforded then or at 
any time, which ever since has been his home, periods of 
winter residence at his father’s house in Boston not 
affecting the general truth of this statement. In 1835, 
before the new house was quite completed, he married 
and brought home to it Sarah Russell of Boston, and the 
children born to them were four: Adeline; Edward, a 
pay director in the United States Navy; Joseph Russell, 
and Elizabeth Goddard. The wife, a perfect help-meet, 
died in 1895, since when the unmarried daughters have 
kept unbroken the tradition of the house in every kindly 


way. Mr. May and his family have welcomed there . 


hundreds of anti-slavery workers and other friends, and 
the outward beauty and the inward cheer have conspired 
to make the experience memorable for those who came 
and went. 

At first the duties of the young minister proved suf- 
ficiently engrossing to prevent his taking an active part 
in anti-slavery work. Moreover, he was not quite sure 
of Garrison’s ways and means of agitation. He did not 
take the Liberator until 1840, but did take the Cradle of 
Liberty, which was, in effect, the Liberator in a much 
abbreviated form. No Sunday passed, however, without 
his prayer ‘‘for those who are in bonds as bound with 
them’’; and on Thanksgiving and Fast days he availed 
himself of the privilege then commonly used of address- 
ing himself squarely to great public questions, and es- 
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pecially to the nation’s duty in regard to slavery. Grad- 
ually, his references to slavery at other times became 
more frequent and explicit; and the range of his anti- 
slavery activities increased from year to year. Was 
there an anti-slavery petition to be carried round, he 
was the man to do it. Was there an anti-slavery meet- 
ing to be called, he took a leading part. One of the most 
significant of these meetings was that of Aug. 1, 1845, 
celebrating West India Emancipation, when Wendell 
Phillips and Adin Ballou addressed a crowded house. 

This was one of the heavier straws that went to break 
the back of pro-slavery endurance in his congregation; 
and shortly after he resigned his charge, but his resigna- 
tion was not accepted. It was again offered perempt- 
orily and accepted a year later, in the mean time certain 
families having withdrawn on account of Mr. May’s 
anti-slavery principles and action, while others showed 
a disposition to abridge his liberty. For the best part 
of a year he then preached in Brooklyn, Conn., Samuel 
J. May having gone to Syracuse. But his energy and 
efficiency in the anti-slavery work had marked him as 
the right man for the office of general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society. Beyond the boun- — 
daries of Leicester he had been active and efficient, es- 
pecially in Worcester, where in 1844 his vehement elo- 
quence had carried a resolution threatening disunion 
in case of the annexation of Texas. For several years 
he was president of the South Division Worcester County 
Anti-slavery Society. It was Abby Kelley’s urgency 
that immediately effected his appointment to the office 
of general secretary to the Massachusetts Society, which 
office he held until 1865, when the passage of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment seemed to him, as to Garrison, to 
make anti-slavery agitation no longer necessary. 

His willingness to suspend his ministerial office was 
greater because he had written, when abroad, a criticism 
of the attitude of American Unitarians toward slavery 
which gave them much offence, though it was instru- 
mental in extorting from them the boldest declaration 
that they ever made, that of the Bulfinch Street resolu- 
tion of 1845. In general, Mr. May’s Unitarian sym- 
pathies were much deadened by his conviction that his 
Unitarian brethren were indifferent to the anti-slavery 
cause. 

His work as general secretary was compounded of 
office duties in Boston and travel throughout New Eng- 
land, but mainly in Massachusetts. His duties were to 
arrange and provide speakers for nearly one hundred 
different conventions, in anticipation of which there were 
prepatory lectures in the towns roundabout the local 
centres in which the conventions were to be held. If 
the vicissitudes of such travel were not a match to those 
that the apostle Paul endured, they were by no means 
trivial; and*the compensation for the labor done was 
pitifully small. 

From 1865 until his death Mr. May’s function in 
Leicester was that of the good citizen. His position Zon 
the school board, which he had forfeited in 1846, was re- 
sumed, and held for nine years more. Leicester Acad- 
emy, a once famous institution, had omitted him from its 
board of trustees as being ultra in his views, but ulti- 
mately accorded him his proper place. His interest in 
the Leicester Public Library was one of the most engross- 
ing interests of his later years. For a long time he was 
the chief buyer for the library and practically the li- 
brarian, making a catalogue which was as conscien- 
tiously accurate as the record of his class. In 1875 the 
town made him its representative to the State legisla- 
ture, but his political influence at any time was out of 
all proportion to his official rating. He was in his own 
person a committee of correspondence, ever on the alert 
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to criticise what seemed to him a doubtful course in any 
national senator or representative or to encourage what 
seemed to him the better part. His letters were written 
with a sobriety and seriousness that made them always 
impressive; and they were generally received in a gra- 
cious and kindly manner, if they did not always effect 
the end he had in view. 

When the war broke out, he was quick to range himself 
with those who were promoting its efficiency; and, in- 
deed, he had never sympathized with Garrison’s non- 
resistance principles. From a non-voter he became a 
stanch Republican, faltering in his allegiance to the Re- 
publican party only in 1884, when he could not cast his 
vote for Mr. Blaine. In church matters he became a 
loyal adherent of the local Unitarian society (except at 
one time when the church was shut against an anti- 
slavery lecturer); and its minister, Mr. Seaver, had no 
more intelligent or sympathetic auditor than he. It was 
an interesting situation when he found himself set for 
the defence of Capt. Isaac Southgate’s will, and opposing 
one of his own successors in the pastorate, by whom the 
will was technically infringed. He was deeply interested 
in all things pertaining to the Unitarian denomination 
and the Unitarian faith, and his ‘“‘good gray head’”’ was 
the chief ornament of many Unitarian assemblies. Love, 
honor, troops of friends, attended his declining steps, 
and a filial devotion answering to his every need. ‘The 
news of his death will affect many persons with the sense 
that one more link is broken that binds the present to 
great past events, one more is taken of a once glorious 
company which is now getting very small. ; 


George Ware Briggs. 


As an author Dr. Briggs was not so widely known as 

his friends and companions in the Harvard Divinity 

_ School, Clarke and Sears; but in eloquence and personal 

influence he was surpassed by few, if any, of his contem- 

poraries. The following tributes were written by Rev. 

Samuel J. Barrows and Mr. John S. West. Mr. Barrows 

wrote, in an editorial that appeared in the Christian Reg- 
tster— 

BY REV. S. J. BARROWS. 


Dr. Briggs was a marked example of the inspiration 
which a mafi may receive from his message and of the 
weight and impulse which the message may receive from 
the man. Dr. Briggs always preached as if he himself 
had been enkindled by that which he was uttering; and, 
as a consequence, he did not fail to enkindle his audience. 
His success was not the result of the studied arts of the 
orator. It could not be separated from the character of 
the man. ‘There was no doubt that he was born to be 
a preacher. His message was clear, but not cold. His 

heart beat in his brain. There was always a body of 
thought to his sermons, but they were warmed by senti- 
ment and vitalized by conviction. Dr. Briggs was as 
far from being a mechanical preacher as one can imagine. 
There are men who deliver the gospel message as if a 
phonograph were speaking in a manikin. It needs some- 
thing more than lung power to sound the gospel trumpet. 
The genuine power of the preacher remained with Dr. 
Briggs clear into his old age. His moral and spiritual 
vigor always impressed one more than his physical in- 
firmity. 

A man who threw himself so completely into his mes- 
sage could not himself fail to be a welcome messenger to 
his people, could not fail to be pastor as well as preacher. 
So it was that he formed the most endearing and the most 
lasting attachments with his people. Though he moved 
from one parish to another after long intervals of service, 
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he always carried with him friendships which could not 
be broken, and left behind him fragrant memorials of a 
sacred ministry. His heart was so warm, his sympathy so 
fluent and tender, his words of consolation so rich and 
soothing, that his message to the house of sorrow came 
like a tender benediction. And then his spirit was so 
young and joyous and bright and winning that it dif- 
fused sunshine in the social circle. 

Dr. Briggs kept step with his own time. ‘Though his 
life was long,—fourscore and five years,—it did not 
merely become a memory of things that had been. He 
easily adjusted himself to new and advanced thought. 
He was in sympathy with the young men of his day, and 
they easily found themselves in sympathy with him. 

If it is painful to see one lose an interest in his chosen 
profession and dropping out of sympathy or relation with 
it, it is gratifying and reassuring to those who enter it 
to find a man maintaining for more than fourscore years 
an interest in the holy offices of the ministry and a joy 
in fulfilling the functions of the preacher. Only as a 
man really loves to preach will people love to hear him. 
Very seldom of late years did Dr. Briggs appear before 
his people; but, when he did, the fulfilment of his own 
beautiful life seemed to give the fulfilment to his message. 
Without seeking to follow widely the path of authorship 
or activity outside of his profession, he showed how much 
a man can make of the ministry when he stays within it, 
and how much, also, the ministry can make of one who 
is devoted to its service. 


BY JOHN S. WEST. 


Dr. Briggs was born in Little Compton, R.I., April, 
1810. One of his earliest recollections, and one that made 
a deep impression upon his childish heart, was over- 
hearing his widowed mother praying for him. What- 
ever may have been the special petition of that devout 
Calvinistic woman, the spirit of her prayer was surely 
answered in the rare spiritual and moral nature that 
unfolded in the boy. In return for such farm services 
as a child could render, he received instruction in Latin 
and mathematics from Rev. Mace Shepard, the stern 
Calvinistic autocrat of the town, who, however bitterly 
hostile he might be to adults who differed from his relig- 
ious views, had yet a kindly sympathy and a helping 
hand for boys with intellectual ambitions. At the age 
of eleven George Ware Briggs entered Brown University 
and graduated in the Class of 1825. During and after 
his college course, though only a boy, and not a stalwart 
one, he taught the village school in Little Compton; and 
it was a great source of amusement to him in after years 
to be greeted by men much his seniors as their old teacher. 
He returned to Providence to study medicine, and be- 
came acquainted with Frederick A. Farley, who took him 
to hear Dr. Channing. ‘The result was that he abandoned 
medicine and entered Harvard Divinity School. 

He was ordained at Fall River in 1834. His second 
parish was the First Church of Plymouth, a connection 
that never ended except in form. Plymouth claimed him 
from that day. ‘To Plymouth he returned when his work 
was done, and in Plymouth he was laid to rest. He was 
settled over the First Church in Salem between 1850 and 
1869, and from that time till his death over the Third 
Church in Cambridgeport. ‘ao’ 

With deep reverence for spiritual things and childlike 
faith, Dr. Briggs had, also, to a marked degree, fearless 
independence of judgment. ‘Both conservative and radi- 
cal,” he jestingly called himself, and truthfully. And 
in this did he most honor his church,—that he believed 
her borders wide enough to make room for the best in 
all creeds. But little need be said of his theological posi- 
tion. His success as a pastor lay in his personality. His 
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cheery, winning way made his simple, every-day gospel of 
faith’'and love and duty an irresistible power, and bound 
his people to each other and to him by ties that even 
his death cannot loose. No pastor ever knew better how 
to speak comfort to the mourner. His keen appreciation 
of the good, his tender sympathy, and, above all, his 
intense personal faith in the future life, made his words 
by an open grave seem nothing short of inspiration. His 
prayers will be long remembered. So deeply did he real- 
ize the significance of the act, and so utterly did he sur- 
render himself in loving, childlike faith, that he lifted 
his hearers for the moment to his own spiritual level, and 
taught them the meaning of communion between the 
human and the Divine. 


The Shadow.* 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


I sit beneath the elm’s protecting shadow, 
Whose graceful form 
Shelters from stinshine warm; 
While far around me, in the heated meadow, 
The busy insects swarm. 
Better than any roof these softly swaying leaves, 
Opening and closing to the passing air, 
Which from afar the fragrant breath receives 
Of forest odors rare, 
And, as the branches sway, 
Revealing depths on depths of heavenly blue, 
The tempered rays of sunshine, glancing through 
In flickering spots of light, around me play; 
While little birds dart through the mazy web, 
With happy chirp and song, 
Fearing no wrong, 
To their half-hidden nests above my head. 
Thus, without motion, without speech or sound, 
I rest,—a part of all this life around. 


Beneath the shadow of the Great Protection, 
The soul sits, hushed and calm. 
Bathed in the peace of that divine affection, 
No fever-heats of life or dull dejection 
Can work the spirit harm. 
Diviner heavens above 
Look down on it in love. 
And, as the varying winds move where they will, 
In whispers soft, through trackless fields of air, 
So comes the Spirit’s breath, serene and still, 
Its tender messages of love to bear, 
From men of every race and speech and zone, 
Making the whole world one, 
Till every sword shall to a sickle bend, 
And the long, weary strifes of earth shall end. 


Be happy then, my heart, 
That thou in all hast part,— 
In all these outward gifts of time and sense, 
In all the spirit’s nobler influence, 
In sun and snow and storm; 
In the vast life which flows through sea and sky, 
Through every changing form 
Whose beauty soon must die; 
In the things seen, which ever pass away; 
In things unseen, which shall forever stay; 
In the Eternal Love 
Which lifts the soul above 
All earthly passion, grief, remorse, and care 
Which lower life must bear. 
Be happy now and ever 
That from the Love divine no power the soul shall sever: 
For not our feeble nor our stormy past, 
Nor shadows from the future backward cast; 
Not all the gulfs of evil far below, 
Nor mountain-peaks of good which soar on high 
Into the unstained sky, 
Nor any power the universe can know; 
. Not the vast laws to whose control are given 
The blades of grass just springing from the sod, 
And stars within the unsoundéed depths of heaven,— 
Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 
For nought that he has made, below, above, 
Can part us from his love. 


* Written by Dr. Clarke on his seventy-eighth birthday. 
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Data. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


The poet’s glowing word shall we despise 
Or lightly estimate? 

A single star-gleam studied by the wise 
Reveals a planet’s weight. 


At Emerson’s Funeral. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


Whoever saw Concord on that April day when the 
whole town sorrowed for its illustrious citizen will never 
forget the scene,—the smiling sky, the fresh green of 
spring, the peaceful-looking white houses, and the black 
emblem of mourning at every door. 

For one to whom the crowd in the church and the pros- 
pect of standing during the service were prohibitory, the 
impression deepened during the hour of waiting for that 
last look, permitted after the friends left the meeting- . 
house. Up one aisle and down the other we went, pausing 
midway to gaze on the ineffable countenance. It was a 
hushed and wistful train. If the indwelling of that spirit 
had left such an impress on its house of clay, what might 
be its freed and glorified aspect! 

Two faces in the throng remain with me to-day,—one 
of a young girl in which grief and adoration were touch- 
ingly blended, and that of a dark and brooding man who 
haunted the door of exit with eyes loath to look their 
last upon that calm repose. 

When the procession moved toward Sleepy Hollow, 
faces of Emerson’s brethren and contemporaries, soon to 
be numbered with figures of the past, looked out upon us 
a moment and were gone,—not wholly gone for one fortu- 
nate person, whose seat in the railway train of return to 
Boston was directly in front of Dr. William Furness of 
Philadelphia and Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 

They conversed audibly, and among the reminiscences 
came quite naturally some experiences of abolitionist 
days. They made merry over Dr. Clarke’s difficulty 
with the irrepressible Parker Pillsbury, whose speeches 
were so peppery that his companion was obliged to follow 
him promptly each time with soothing and corrective 
remarks of his own. 

Very soon Dr. Furness expressed a strong desire to 
see ‘‘Holmes,’”’ who was on the train, and Dr. Clarke 
obligingly went forward to find the poet and to bring him 
to the seat which he relinquished. 

From the moment that Dr. Holmes appeared inside 
the car door till he reached his friend, he held his hands 
lightly clasped before him, and raised nearly to a level 
with his chin, shaking them back and forth in a naive 
and irresistible expression of pleasure which his glowing 
face intensified. First they must be adjusted so that Dr. 
Holmes’s good ear should be toward Dr. Furness, who 
laughingly admitted that his two ears were equally good. 

Of course there was much talk of Emerson, and as 
introductory to it a citation by Dr. Furness from the 
Wisdom of Solomon, as fitting for the obsequies of the 
philosopher. The passage was finely appropriate, and 
recited by that wonderful voice (a voice which had wiled 
many an evangelical bird from his orthodox bush on 
chance Sunday mornings), was so deeply impressive that 
Dr. Furness’s companions almost reproached him for not 
procuring its reading at the services. He had arrived 
late, however, and he had been unwilling to interfere 
with completed arrangements. 

Dr. Holmes spoke of Emerson’s appearance at Long- 
fellow’s funeral a short time before, when he had risen 
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three times to look on the face of the dead, and, on seating 
himself at last, said, ‘‘That was a sweet and lovely soul, 
but I do not remember his name.” 

They spoke of the dignity with which Emerson had 
carried that infirmity of age, “‘never making a spectacle 
of himself.’ Dr. Holmes quoted his appeal to Miss 
Emerson when tormented by flies. 

“Ellen, the flies are devouring me. 
out of the golden book.” ~ 

“What did he mean by that? Not the Bible?” 

“No, a sheet of that yellow, sticky fly paper.’ 

Dr. Furness spoke of a conversation with the author 
of “His Majesty, Myself,” and marvelled, in a serene 
and candid fashion, how any one could speak of Christ 
in terms of such familiarity. “You know I had just 
published my book on the Life of Christ.” 

The last anecdote was by Dr. Holmes, I think. A 
man called early one evening to see his pastor, and a 
little girl of nine opened the door to him. ‘‘Father is 
not at home,”’ she said, “but, if you have come to talk 
about your soul, you had better come in, for I understand 
the whole plan of salvation.” 

ARLINGTON, Mass. 
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Do bring a leaf 


The Rights of the Individual. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


Truly the moral aspect of the problem of human des- 
tiny is not unworthy of consideration. For however 
cautiously the scientist, from professional distrust of the 
subjective, may employ such arguments, the fact remains 
that the moral sentiments of justice and benevolence are 
but natural products of our advanced stage of evolution, 
and must therefore have their basis in the constitution 
of nature. But, if nature subjects many of her noblest 
creatures to lives of torture, and at last hurls them over 
into the void without any adequate compensation, then 
there is not any morality in nature, and the moral senti- 
ment in man is another reductio ad absurdum. 

Nor ought we to regard as unworthy of consideration 
the rights of the individual creature. ‘The individual has 
rights, it has claims on nature, as the child has on the 
parent. As soon as a creature suffers pain, so soon does 
all nature become that creature’s debtor, and the debt 
must be paid, although it leave the universe bankrupt. 
Again, the fact of sin, as well as the fact of pain, makes 
nature debtor to her creatures. Why should one man be 
doomed to a life of crime, while his neighbor is permitted 
to walk in the path of virtue? The injustice with which 
other blessings are dispensed is slight compared with the 
unjust distribution of the gifts of character. Contem- 
plating this partiality of nature, how can we refrain from 
waving the red flag in a new field, proclaiming the com- 
mune of virtues and challenging the righteousness of the 
good till we make them blush for it? 

We are told that ‘‘evil is lesser good”; but it is lesser 
good, and why is the good so unequally distributed? 
Why may we not insist on every man’s right to his full 
share of virtue? Is it just for one man to be endowed 
with lofty character, when another man is staggering 
and swearing in a grog shop or holding a cannibal dance 
in some African wilderness? Why should not an ethical 
socialism be justified in taking away some of the first 
man’s virtue and sanity in order to give them to the 
drunkard or the savage? Why has this man been born 
in the wilds of the dark continent, or, worse still, in the 
slums of a civilized city? Dare we scorn him? What if 
our early training were taken from us and given to him? 
What if we were deprived of our ancestors? What if we 
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had been placed where he spent his early years, that we 
might never hear a sacred name except in blasphemy? 

Should not every soul be vouchsafed the boon of dig- 
nity and purity? Why is not every soul permitted to 
push its way out from the clods and come forth into the 
pure air and blossom in the sunshine? Every creature 
must be given this chance before nature’s debt is dis- 
charged. 

Man’s aspirations, moreover, have a universal aspect 
that elevates them above the plane of an individual’s 
yearnings. ‘Those aspirations, being a high development 
of the evolutionary process, must represent a correspond- 
ing latent aspiration in nature. So from this point of 
view also man’s personal demands are not his own, but 
are merely representative of nature’s. Man but voices 
nature’s aspiration toward her own ideals, and immortal- 
ity alone can realize through individuals the aspiration of 
nature. 

Detroit, Micu. 


Riches that add no Sorrow. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


One of the wealthiest men in America, while recently 
passing through a very great sorrow, exclaimed: ‘It’s 
my money, my money! Had I been a poor man, this 
trouble would not have come, and Ijwould have been 
happy.” 

That, of course, would have depended on what sort of 
poor man he was. But there is no doubt that much 
money brings its burdens and sorrows. 

There is only one sort of riches which brings no sorrow, 
—“The blessings of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he 
addeth no sorrow with it.” 

And the riches of the Lord are the only ones that do 
not add sorrow. 

One may go on year after year doing kind deeds,— 
helping the needy, comforting those in trouble, giving 
generously of light and cheer to all,—and it will increase 
his riches greatly. Here and there and everywhere in 
people’s hearts will be gratitude, kindly remembrance, 
esteem, and love for him. ‘That is riches, and it brings 
no sorrow, for it is the riches of the Lord. 

One may resist temptation, keep clean and pure, grow 
in mind and spirit until the character is wonderfully rich 
in strength and beauty. ‘This is riches, great riches, but 
they bring no sorrow, for they are of the Lord. 

One may seek truth, read, study, listen, and understand 
until the mind is alive with wisdom. ‘This is riches, but 
it addeth no sorrow, for wisdom is one of the blessings of 
the Lord. 

One may go about his daily work in simple faith and 
trust, knowing God is good and believing in mankind, 
he may worship faithfully the heavenly Father, and deal 
justly and kindly with his fellow-men. Such living brings 
riches,—riches of trust and affection, riches of real power 
and influence, riches of contentment and hope. Yet none 
of these add any sorrow, for they are the kind the Lord 
sends as blessings. by Si 

The man with great tracts of land will tell you it brings 
worry and trouble. The man with rich mines, big fac- 
tories, or great railroads will tell you of the sorrow and 
worry these riches inevitably add. They are not wrong 
necessarily because they add sorrow and trouble, but they 
inevitably do bring such into the life. 

But the man or woman who has grown rich in righteous- 
ness will smile in great peace, and assure you that ‘The 
blessings of the Lord maketh rich, but addeth no 


trouble.” 
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A Lake Country Statesman 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


if 


It does not always rain in England, even 
in the Lake Country. Since no variety 
of weather is omitted in this enchanted re- 
gion, every now and then dawns a day in 
which it truly seems as if there could never 
more be storm-cloud or darkness. 

One awakens in the morning to the dazzle 
of unclouded sunlight on the very perfec- 
tion of tender greenery. ‘The wide lake 
waters laugh and dimple in the radiant 
dawning, and thousands upon thousands 
of daisies dance in the light breeze which 
seems but a caress, ambitious only to ruffle 
a bird’s wing or kiss the brow of childhood. 

The very mountains stand expectant in 
their pale azures or deeper blues, with per- 
haps the last silvery ribbon of mist curling 
up from side or brow. 

In such a morning gallant knights have 
ridden forth to conquer fortune, and fair 
damsels, innocent of distress, have sought 
woodland ways to linger in pensive thought 
by the play of stream or fountain. 

Even in this twentieth century the old 
magic lingers, and we, strolling on the up- 
ward road toward Trontbeck, are conscious 
of the spell. 

From our vantage ground on Browtop 
we revel in the wonderful picture unrolled 
before us, for it is Windermere in nearly its 
entire length that we see below. Every 
wooded island stands out clearly like some 
lucent emerald in the blue waters, and a 
glorious host of mountain peaks at the head 
announces that the gates of Lakeland have 
been passed, and we are even now amid 
its wonders. 

But the charming little valley we are 
approaching is equally enticing. 

It lies like a trough between the hills, 
High Street standing guardian at its head. 
It is very green, very sunny, rich in trees and 
hazel coppices by the swift flowing streams. 
Just now all the world is in the hay-fields, 
and the sweet odors of the drying grass 
mingle pleasantly with the keen airs of the 
higher fells. 

There is a little gray church in Tront- 
beck Valley, a tiny old-time structure with 
its Norman tower and God’s Acre of the 
three lych gates. 

This church is glorified within by some 
noble memorial windows—the designs of 
Burne-Jones and Rossetti—and alone worth 
a visit to the valley. 

In former days Trontbeck was noted for 
its statesmen, its champion wrestlers, its 
Mortal Man Inn, and the longevity of its 
inhabitants. An examination of the tomb- 
stones of the churchyard shows this last 
still to be true. Here lies Margaret Long- 
mire, grandmother of Tom, landlord of the 
Sun Inn, and most famous of all the cham- 
pions, who died in 1899 at the age of seventy- 
five. But Margaret herself lived to be 
one hundred and four. It is said that this 
lively old girl at the age of ninety-nine 
honored the then Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his marriage by leading the 
dance at the village inn. 

“Christopher North” loved this valley 
and was a familiar figure by its water-sides, 
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His great breezy personality still lingers, 
an undying memory among the older in- 
habitants. 

“But why the three lych gates?” we 
inquire of the genial vicar who is doing the 
honors of Jesus Church. 

We are told that it is the only church in 
England possessing three, and the number 
occurs because of a former division in the 
parish. The church was trebly rent by 
some difference not now remembered, and 
each portion insisted upon its own en- 
trance. If a member from the North Side 
passed away, only his neighborhood was 
bidden to the funeral, and the corpse awaited 
the vicar at the north gate. No one from 
the other portions of the parish was allowed 
to attend, for a certain fixedness of opinion 
was characteristic of both states and dales- 
men. 

‘The Mortal Man Inn, scene of many a by- 
gone revel, has practically disappeared in the 
fine new building that has taken its place. 
Where is the famous old sign, we wonder, 
work of that local genius, Julius Cesar 
Ibbetsen? 

Here were depicted the portraits of two 
dalesmen, Nat Fleming and Ned Part- 
ridge, the one fat, jolly, and rosy, the other 
lank, lean, and of doleful visage. 

Underneath ran this verse:— 


“© mortal man that lives by bread, 
What is it makes ‘thy nose so red?” 

“Thou silly fool, that look’st so pale, 
’Tis drinking Sally Birkett’s ale.” 


In olden times Trontbeck held tena- 
ciously to various superstitions, chiefly of 
Norse origin. Among them was the Will- 
fire or Needfire—a fire that was wuncor- 
rupted by being subjected to domestic 
or other use. 

The Willfire was last kindled in Tront- 
beck a quarter of a century ago. It was at 
a time of a prevailing cattle distemper. A 
site was selected by popular vote, and the 
cattle of the valley gathered and driven 
through the flames. We are not told if 
such escaped the plague, but what a picture 
for a painter,—the lonely spot with High 
Street, Ill Bell and Froswick looking sol- 
emnly down, the flames, the frightened 
dumb beasts, and the crowds, temporarily 
dropping their Christianity and reverting 
to their ancient paganism! 

As we lingered in the churchyard, that 
sunny July morning, our genial vicar 
friend spoke of a remarkable statesman 
house on the homeward way, a house which 
was the pride of its owner and where visitors 
were always welcome. 

We were kindly furnished with cards of 
introduction and started for the walk 
toward the upper end of the valley. 

“What is a statesman?’’ inquired one of 
our number as we trudged along the high- 
way. 

“Scholasticus knows,’’ replied another 
and more frivolous member of our sextette, 
“and he’s ‘swellin’ wisibly’ from the desire to 
tell. Suppose we sit down to rest and enjoy 
a ‘personally conducted’ lecture.” Scholas- 
ticus removed his glasses and glanced kindly 
at his better half. “‘I notice you expect 
me to be a mine of information concerning 
our travels,’”” he remarked placidly, ‘and, 
as you are sure to upbraid any ignorance 
on my part, it is just as well to be always 


on its fells, and at all its merry-makings.| prepared. Then the subject itself is so 
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interesting that no special pressure is needed 
for one to look into it. 

“Pringle, a historian of these parts, tells 
us that as late as 1797 the greater portion 
of the land in the Lake Country was in the 
hands of the Estates; or Statesmen. These 
were men whose property had descended 
to them in an unbroken line from ancestors 
who received their grants in feudal days, and 
for conspicuous services rendered to their 
overlords. The holdings were small, some- 
times running as low as £10 a year and 
seldom rising above £100 or £150. But 
even these insignificant estates developed a 
class of society remarkable in its thrift, 
honesty, and independence,—a class as 
proud of its history as any belted earl, and 
often possessing written documents and 
records extending back to the grant, and 
preserved with religious care. 

“The statesman of the olden time was a 
remarkable character—the very epitome of 
freedom, recognizing the king alone as 
master. His mountain farm was as dear 
to him as a palace, and it was with a fierce 
pride that he labored to keep it free from 
incumbrance of any kind. 

“ He was upright in his dealings, but won- 
drous shrewd at a bargain; laborious to a 
high degree, exacting much from his de- 
pendants,—careful, prudent, but boundless 
in hospitality, both stranger and wayfarer 
finding entertainment within his gates. 

“Of course he was a conservative of deep- 
est dye. What had been good enough for 
his father was equally good for him and his 
children. 

“For machinery he possessed an actual 
hatred, and all modern methods in agricult- 
ure awoke in him a determined resistance. 

“He was equally incapable when it came 
to matters of parish administration. The 
old parson was good enough for him even 
if he did frequent the village ale house, to 
his own undoing. While the necessity of 
preserving his own holding and a certain 
fierce pride usually kept the Statesman 
within a limit of dissipation, he too often 
tolerated, in the parish, a moral standard in- 
finitely degrading. 

“He looked upon Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Lending Jibraries, Sunday-schools, and 
kindred organizations with suspicion, and 
any attempt to restore the old church or 
change aught in her services excited his 
determined opposition. 

“Outwardly he was dignified, reserved to 
strangers,—unless by his own fireside,— 
chary of words except when unusually 
aroused, yet possessed of much keenness 
and a grim sense of humor. 

“But his feelings were deep, true, and ten- 
der toward his own. He loved, with pas- 
sion, the rocky holding of his fathers, and 
the grand mountain scenery of his native 
vale. His mind was ever sensitive to the 
glories written in the sky and on the green 
earth. If misfortune drove him from his 
own, he did not long survive the misery. 

“Such was the old statesman of the eigh- 
teenth century, a no insignificant figure, 
compound of the sturdiest virtues and the 
most violent prejudices. He was narrow, 
doubtless, according to our modern stand- 
ards, obstinate, unreasonable, a clog, per- 
haps, in the wheels of progress. But he was a 
Man, nevertheless, strung with the keenest 
and manliest fibre, and as such to command 
our interest and admiration, 
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“Modern methods and the demands of an 
advancing civilization have almost en- 
tirely swept away this class, and one must 
regret the passing of an interesting old type. 

“With all its faults and limitations it was 
a conspicuous example of some of the staple 
virtues consistently lived out in the day’s 
demand.” 

“Scholasticus,” said his = | better - half, 
sweetly, “I am continually reminded of 
the blessing I have in the possession of a 
husband who always knows and says the 
correct and proper thing. Will you please 
tell us from which guide book you have 
committed the interesting account to which 
we have listened with gratitude and awe?” 

“From no special guide book, you little 
ignoramus,’’ replied Scholasticus, good- 
humoredly. 

“Vou forget, my dear, that my profes- 
sion calls for some reading and research, 
and I was not ignorant of this subject even 
before I first met your charming self. If you 
really wish to know more, I refer you to Mrs. 
E. Lynn Lynton’s powerful and dramatic 
story of ‘Lizzie Lorton.’ She has given 
us a most striking portrait of the old-time 
statesman, in her ‘Jabby Dowthwaite.’”’ 

*‘Are we to see another such character? 
I shall be afraid.” 

““There is no cause for fear; for I, person- 
ally, know of no such type existing at the 
present day. 

“ The class of the statesmen has not wholly 
died out, however. I am told that occasional 
examples are to be found of the finest yeo- 
man stock and farthest-reaching pedigree. 
But, while the most conspicuous virtues have 
remained, the old prejudices have been re- 
placed by a singular breadth of mind and 
appreciation of changing conditions. I am 
told that Mr. George Browne whom we are 
to visit is a splendid example of this kind. 
I believe his father and grandfather both 
held the position of county sheriff and were 
men of affairs and considerable intelli- 
gence. At any rate they were in the way of 
collecting much that was interesting and 
valuable in the way of manuscript books, 
etc. I am told the house is a_ perfect 
museum—but nothing for sale, you little 
Greedy One.” ‘ 

“Let us proceed at once,’’ said the Greedy 
One, her china-loving soul instantly stirred. 
“You have known about this place all along, 
and I consider your silence especially mean 
and reprehensible.”’ 
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A Recent Prophet. 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


It is said that the succession of prophets 
is never for long interrupted. It is good to 
believe this, and especially good every now 
and then to have corroborative evidence. I 
have recently been reading ‘The Greek 
Gospel, An Interpretation of the Coming 
Faith,’ by Edward P. Usher, Esq., of 
Grafton, Mass., and am particularly glad 
to call attention to it as a profoundly original 
and deeply penetrative book. When one 
has been helped, quickened, and inspired, 
he naturally wishes to hand on the help. 
Especially so in the case of writing of this 
higher sort which cannot hope to profit by 
popular acclaim or wide-spread applause. 
Prophecy does not pay. It did not pay on 
the hills of Judea, nor will it go on unaided 
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in modern America. Very likely Mr. 
Usher had no wish that his word should re- 
turn to him with financial remuneration. 
But, alas! it is notlevenjin the regular chan- 
nels of trade. It cannot be had at the book- 
store. One must tell the author of his 
desire to be enlightened. The response 
comes promptly and cheerfully enough; 
but it seems a pity that so really valuable 
a work should not be readily available, and 
above all that it should not be better known 
than it is. 

The line of thought is fresh, and the 
treatment broad, sympathetic, informing. 
Especially is the spirit everywhere calm, 
judicial, satisfying to the mind. The title 
may easily mislead. It refers to that freer 
movement of thought which is typified in 
Greek questioning and Greek culture as 
distinguished from Latin tradition and form- 
alism, and which must bring the prophetic 
element, if there is to be any, into the church’s 
teaching to-day. Mr. Usher is a lawyer, 
but he has read deeply into the mysteries 
of life, and his feeling for religious values 
is wonderfully keen and true. Here is sane 
and rational optimism, a faith in truth, a 
confidence in the final triumph of spirituality 
in the world which makes one tighten his 
hold on reality and redouble his efforts for 
righteousness. Reassuring and bracing, I 
wish that more workers in the good cause— 
and such always need new light and fresh 


encouragement—might come within the 
sphere of its influence. 
Literature. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ACCOUNT WITH 
RELIGION. By Edward Mortimer Chapman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 
Prof. Chapman has treated with genial 
breadth of appreciation and illuminating 
clarity of statement the debt which litera- 
ture owes to religion for its subjects, its lan- 
guage, and its inspiration, and, conversely, 
the debt which religion owes to literature for 
the extension of its influence and the human- 
izing of its ideals. More than once the 
foundations of faith have seemed shaken, and 
men have felt themselves compelled to ask 
doubtfully if religion could long continue to 
prove a vital concern of mankind. Their 
question, it is certain, has seldom received a 
negative answer from those who, in any 
century, have been able to separate religion 
from dogmas, theological assumptions, and 
ecclesiastical institutions. It is enough for 
Prof. Chapman to define religion as that 
bond which connects our lives with God and 
lays upon us the sense of obligation. Its 
life is based upon faith in cosmos rather than 
chaos. It declares that the universe has a 
soul, and man names this vitalizing force of 
the universe God, a name which transcends 
definition. Religion calls men to a consid- 
eration of the greatness of their life on earth; 
and the adventures of the soul in its aspira- 
tion towards completeness, towards God, or 
its rebellion against him, form the material 
of religion and of literature alike. Prof. 
Chapman has little need to urge his thesis. 
Countless illustrations at once crowd upon 
the mind to convince the reader at the out- 
set that in this co-operation the gain has been 
mutual and the resultant benefit to man real 
and great. Yet one reads not to be con- 
vinced, but for pure enjoyment of the mas- 
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terly review of the sources, characteristics, 
and tendencies"of literature from the time 
of Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, and Blake, to 
the newer fiction and poetry of the present 
time. The style of Prof. Chapman charms 
by its lucidity and directness. He has “‘the 
sense of words,’’ a gift particularly desirable 
when applied to the characterization of 
poets and poetry. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, being warm and human in its 
feeling, clear in its thought. 


Tue CONQUEST oF CONSUMPTION. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.—It is a good thing 
that the influence of Dr. Hutchinson’s books 
makes for confidence and hope; for so inter- 
esting are they that people would continue 
to read them, even were their message one 
solely of lament and warning. That the 
new gospel of bacteriology is a message of 
good tidings, and that our disease germs are 
a mere handful of black sheep set amid a 
swarming world population of good, friendly 
bacilli working hard for our welfare, all this 
is good to know and good for general cheer. 
“The tubercle bacillus is a meek, inoffensive- 
looking little vegetable, without a tooth in 
his head or a sting in his tail,’’ incapable of 
motion and:able to go only where he is car- 
ried or blown. After this exposition, Dr. 
Hutchinson adds the moral, ‘‘ Don’t be his 
donkey and carry him.” Incidentally the 
weapons with which one may fight this old 
man of the sea not only cure tuberculosis, 
but, once adopted by mankind, will add to 
the strengthening and the comfort of life in 
general,—good food, fresh air, healthy houses, 
shorter hours, longer sleep, good wages, and 
more play. ‘“‘If the rich had more sense and 
the poor more money and both more public 
spirit,’’ says Dr. Hutchinson, ‘“‘consumption 
would soon be a thing of the past.” Fresh 
air, sunshine, food, these are the three graces 
of the tuberculosis trinity, and the greatest 
of these is food. Dr. Hutchinson anathema- 
tizes the superstitious notions that have long 
declared meat-eating harmful for little chil- 
dren. As the appetite for milk declines with 
years, meat should take its place, and the 
next most important food is sugar, ‘‘as the 
age-old wisdom of babes and sucklings would 
have taught us years ago if we had had the 
humility to listen.’”’ ‘The next is fat, in the 
form of butter and cream. Next in impor- 
tance comes intelligent resting, and the 
writer’s words are as telling here as else- 
where. Thus the book is encouraging but 
imperative, and no little of its value consists 
in its plain-speaking to those who are able 
to carry their share of the responsibility to 
rid the community of this scourge. 


By 


CALEB TRENCH. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—There 
remain in the South many problems difficult 
of solution. Among them is the adjustment 
of social relations between the old families of 
the South and the people from the North 
who are making new homes and seeking to 
take part in the industrial development of 
the Southern States. This book is the record 
of the fortunes of one man, well born of 
Quaker stock in Philadelphia, who has been 
reduced to poverty by the failure and death 
of his father, and attempts in a new locality 
to earn a living and open for himself a 
worthy career. He begins with a small store 
which gives him a scanty support while he is 
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reading law under the guidance of Judge 
Hollis who is an intelligent and just man. 
By the old residents Trench is regarded as 
one of the lower class with whom social 
relations are impossible. Fortune and acci- 
dent force some of these high-stepping ladies 
and gentlemen to notice him, and in a short 
time to recognize him as a man of native 
ability and energy who must be reckoned 
with in social affairs, and especially in poli- 
tics. The story is complicated because of 
the persistence of family feuds, the rascality 
of the scion of a respectable family who is 
fascinated by opportunities to make easy 
money at the expense of the community, and 
also by the same means to corrupt and con- 
trol the voters of the district. Trench sets 
himself against all such schemes, wins the 
confidence of a host of mountaineers, and, in 
spite of pests, murders, and powerful oppo- 
sition, turns the scale in politics, wins the 
respect of those who had despised him, and a 
wife who, beginning with contempt for the 
unknown adventurer, ends with loving ad- 
miration for a strong and trusty manhood. 
It is a case where blood tells on both sides. 
The woman represents the best ideals of the 
South, and in the man the inherited traits of 
his Quaker ancestry come out and reveal in 
him qualities to match her own. 


Tue ELIzABETHAN PEOPLE. By Henry 
Thew Stephenson. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2 net.—Prof. Stephenson, who is in 
the English department of Indiana Uni- 
versity, is an authority on the subjects of 
which this book treats. He has written 
it as a companion to Shakespeare’s London, 
in the belief that conditions of life have so 
changed in three centuries that, unless one 
can somehow get the Elizabethan point of 
view, many parts of Shakespeare’s plays 
will be unappreciated. He illustrates this 
cleverly by giving his reply to a critic who 
once asked him why he directed so much 
attention to matters connected but indirectly 
with the text. They had attended the even- 
ing before a class-day exercise at a college 
where his questioner was a stranger. By 
way of reply Prof. Stephenson asked why 
every one in the hall except himself had been 
immensely amused by the local allusions. 
Prof. Stephenson finds three national char- 
acteristics of this especial period of English 
development, credulity, savagery, and im- 
itation; and his study of the forms in which 
these characteristics manifested themselves 
forms the first chapter. He then proceeds 
to set before the reader a picture of life in 
the sixteen hundreds, that enables us to un- 
derstand better how the Elizabethans housed, 
dressed, and amused themselves, the de- 
gree to which popular superstitions affected 
their customs, and, finally, how they bore 
themselves in domestic life. Here are many 
curious and significant facts brought to- 
gether, interestingly illustrated by old 
prints. The hope that this book may help 
to set the scenes of Shakespeare and his 
fellow-playwrights more rationally and con- 
sistently ought to be fulfilled. The book is 
indexed, making it available for ready 
reference. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. By J. J. 
M. DeGroot, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—No man, be 
he layman or missionary, can understand the 
present religious and political conditions to 
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be faced by the foreigner in China unless 
he has some knowledge of the origins of 
Chinese institutions, and especially of the 
religions which have been dominant in that 
strange country for two thousand years more 
or less. There were forms of Animism and 
Polydemonism which are dimly seen at work 
in the ages before Confucius was born. Since 
that time there have been three specific forms 
of religion which have been developing side 
by side and in close interrelations,—Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. Con- 
fucianism has been lord of all for many 
centuries because it has been the subject 
of study and the means by which students 
who passed their examinations were received 
into and advanced in the civil service of 
the empire. Taoism goes along with it as 
an additional interpretation of life and duty. 
Buddhism is a foreign element which, like 
Christianity, coming from without, is not 
likely to take supreme place in the govern- 
ment of the nation. Recent events in Tibet 
furnish a commentary to the statements made 
in this book. Many sects have sprung up 
from time to time which have been persecuted 
by the general government. Dr. DeGroot 
thinks that they represent fresh thought and 
aspirations towards civil and religious liberty, 
although they are still persecuted. He thinks 
that Christianity will find its most sympa- 
thetic and useful allies among these despised 
sects. He is of the opinion that Chinese 
Gordon and the governments of England 
and France erred greatly in assisting the 
government to suppress the T’ai-p’ing Re- 
bellion, which may have been a movement 
the success of which would have set China 
free from its heaviest burdens and most 
tyrannical oppressors. 


RELIGION IN THE Maxinc. By Samuel G. 
Smith, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—The 
author of this interesting volume has for 
twenty years been teaching sociology in the 
University of Minnesota. In a church he 
has been teaching the Bible to special classes. 
After a time it occurred to him that the 
study of the Bible and the study of sociology 
might be combined. The result, as given in 
this book, is a fresh, original, and instructive 
review and classification of the elements of 
sociology which are contained in ancient 
Hebrew history. The point of view of a 
sociologist who is looking for fresh material 
in the unfolding life of an ancient nation 
sets the Bible at an angle where it may be 
studied with new interpretations and con- 
clusions. Our author is under no obligation 
to enter into the discussion of critical ques- 
tions concerning the inspiration and author- 
ship of the various books, excepting in so 
far as the dates which we are now able to 
affix to some of them may assist the student 
in the study of the growing social organism 
of the Hebrew race. The comings and 
goings of Jehovah are mentioned, but not 
discussed. The traditions and moral con- 
ceptions which entered into the religion and 
ethics of Israel are given their proper place, 
with no attempt to discriminate between 
revelation and ordinary knowledge. A good 
illustration of his free and scholarly way 
may be found in his treatment of the Sabbath. 
He says the curious controversy about the 
observance of the first or the seventh day 
“vanishes at once under a consideration of 
the history.’ In the early times there was 
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“no strictly recurrent day which was marked 
as the Sabbath,’’ because the phases of the 
moon furnished the measure of time. The 
volume will give the reader a rational view 
of the Bible, and perhaps increase his respect 
for the science of sociology. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SocriALiIsM. By John 
Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch.—Mr. 
Spargo’s minor books on socialism now num- 
ber about a dozen, and they should be de- 
veloping a more or less distinct ‘‘school.”’ 
There is much that is attractive about their 
presentation. It is certainly pleasant to 
learn that, if socialism comes in, we shall all 
have as much private property and as much 
personal liberty as at present, if not more. 
One has an occasional doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Spargo is authorized to speak 
for any considerable number of socialists. 
Karl Marx we know, and Edward Bernstein 
we know; but who will guarantee Mr. Spargo 
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CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new er em 

Tae Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
aad carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and on of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 


Sunday-schools. 
From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
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the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
pe has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

k will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining pieplit ty, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. . . . It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 

eneration of boys and girls born into the heritage’ of our 
ree faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From mae Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most “elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our litur , whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young peo ple may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
bpe Sar to using the first part of the book in my own 
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when he assures us that socialism is really the 
kingdom of God? When he defends ‘‘the 
moral value of close consciousness,’”’ as in the 
third part of this little volume, he is not so 
successful in convincing us that socialism is 
simply another name for the reign of peace 
and good will among men. 


LITTLE GARDENS FOR Boys AND GirLs. By 
Myrta Margaret Higgins. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.10 net.—Garden- 
ing is coming to be considered a possibility 
for children in suburban towns and even in 
cities. ‘This book makes it seem more feas- 
ible than ever, written as it is for children 
whose gardens must be limited as to position, 
extent, and cost. The writer has had much 
experience in both school and home gardens, 
and the information and suggestions she 
offers are eminently practical and encourag- 
ing. Here are simple directions for selecting 
seeds, planting, caring for, and harvesting 
the flowers and vegetables. We hope the 
book may stimulate interest in this delight- 
ful pursuit, and the illustrations will help. 


Marpa’s Little SHop. By Inez Haynes 
Gilmore. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.25.—This is one of the prettiest stories for 
a small child that has come our way for 
months. Maida’s experiences of a life into 
which she was not born are full of charming 
incidents and novel happenings. Incident- 
ally a fresh, wholesome view of life is pre- 
sented without over-emphasis, which makes 
the influence of the book distinctly good be- 
yond the entertainment which it will supply 
to many a little girl. 


Miscellaneous. 


The importance of story-telling and the 
place that it may hold in education has come 
to be recognized by teachers. It is a method 
that never loses its interest and rarely misses 
its point. In a small book, entitled Stories 
and Story Telling, Prof. Edward Porter St. 
John of the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy helps out those who would make 
use of this method in moral and religious 
education by instruction, designedly ele- 
mentary, with the use of plans that have 
been tested in the class room for several years 
with excellent results. The book is sugges- 
tive and arranged conveniently for study and 
use. It is published by the Pilgrim Press. 
50 cents. 


What Life Means to Me, in which Dr. 
Grenfell utters frankly his philosophy and 
his forward-looking hope, is a good book 
for one who has found the winter filled with 
difficult days and waits for the springtime. 
That true joys do not hang on material pegs 
and that a man may be in love with life de- 
spite its hardships and sorrows means some- 
thing when it is said by a man who puts his 
faith into his daily work. Another book, 
especially adapted to the Easter time, and 
published similarly in attractive covers, is 
The Great Assurance, a sermon by Dr. 
Gordon, from which we quote the closing 
sentences: ‘‘If a citizen of Boston who lived 
in that city one hundred years ago were to 
return, he would not be able to find his way 
in the older streets in which he felt himself 
somuch at home. But, if our friend should 
come back, he would find the old harbor 
flashing in the sunlight still the same,—the 
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great sun, the moon, the planets, the heay- 
enly host, just as he left them. ‘The little 
things change in our faith, so that a Christian 
coming back who has been absent from us 
fifty years would hardly find his way; but 
the great things endure forever. 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Think of the great things.” The Pilgrim 
Press. 60 cents. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has recently issued two bulle- 
tins which will prove of interest and value 
to a very large proportion of the farmers of 
the State. The first of these, Bulletin No. 
131, gives the results of the inspection of 
commercial fertilizers for the season of 1909. 
It briefly discusses valuations, retail cash 
prices, and the wisdom of buying only high- 
grade fertilizers. General mention is made 
of fertilizer brands which show a serious 
commercial shortage, and summaries indi- 
cate the average quality of the fertilizers 
offered. The bulletin includes tables of 
analyses which show the detailed composi- 
tion of the fertilizers sold in the State. The 
other bulletin, No. 132, presents the results 
of the inspection of commercial feed stuffs 
found in the Massachusetts markets during 
the year 1909. It includes such comments 
as are called for by the results of the inspec- 
tion. Topics of especial importance are 
weed seeds in feed stuffs, weight of sacked 
grains, and complete rations for dairy stock. 
In addition the bulletin contains a tabulated 
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list of wholesale costs of feeding stuffs for the 
year. These bulletins may be obtained on 
application. Address, William P. Brooks, 
Director, Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Amherst, Mass. 
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Che Home. 
The Serenader. 


I saw a gallant cavalier, 

In raiment rich and rare, 

With gems a-hanging from his cloak 
And twinkling in his hair. 

They glittered as he swept along, 

A million sparks of flame, 

And then methought I heard his voice 
A-singing as he came. 

He lightly thrummed a mandolin, 
Its tones right cheerly rang, 

Like raindrops pattering on the eaves, 
And this is what he sang. 

“Heigho! Demoiselle Daisy, 
Loosen your wimple white. 

Heigho! Violet darling, 

Open your blue eyes bright. 
Heigho! grasses and leaflets, 

Hear you my tender call? 

Heigho! Come, pretty Mayflower, 
You are the shyest of all. 

Heyday, come Pussy-Willow, 
Wrapped in your hood of fur. 
Heyday, come, Daffodilly, 

Prithee arouse and stir. 

Heyday, gone are the snow-drifts, 
Gone is the biting blast. 

Heyday, wake, pretty maidens, 
Summer is coming at last.” 


A hundred pretty heads peeped out 

To hear the gentle sound; 

A hundred pretty heads peeped out, 

Above the frozen ground. 

He flung his jewels o’er them all, 

A crown of heatless flames, 

A fascinating cavalier, 

To wake a hundred dames. 

“Who are you, sir?’’ I anxious cried, 

“T fain would learn your power.’ 

The Serenader laughed and said, 

“My name is April Shower.” 
—Amelia Burr. 
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A Day that was Different. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


Big Sister was unhappy. At times she was 
even cross. Father and mother wondered 
and wondered what could be the trouble. 
Little Brother knew that something was 
wrong, while the cat, in a way of his own, 
told Big Sister that she was extremely un- 
reasonable. 

In days gone by, Big Sister opened the 
door for the cat when he requested her to 
do so, and then waited politely until he 
walked through, tail and all. It is consid- 
ered bad manners among well-bred cats to 
go through a door quickly, as Big Sister 
well knew. Nevertheless, since the day she 
was ten years old, a month before, she had 
offended the pride of the family cat. It 
seemed as if Big Sister lost her last scrap of 
patience with the world in general when the 
cat insisted upon taking plenty of time in 
getting his tail through the door. 

“Cat,’’? she remonstrated one afternoon 
in April when mocking-birds were singing 
in the California sunshine and poppies 
bloomed in masses of gold, ‘‘Cat, I can 
stand it to wait until you get through the 
door, but I’m tired of the way you act with 
your tail. Now pack up your tail and go 
along.”’ With that Big Sister shoved him 
through the door as if he had been a rug. 

“Mer-row,’’ complained the cat in tones 
as cross as Big Sister’s. 

Little Brother straightway pushed the 
cat down the steps. 
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It seemed as if the cat scarcely believed that 
he could do such a thing. Whenever a cat 
wishes to think for a minute, without ap- 
pearing to have ‘anything on his mind, he 
washes his face. So the family cat washed 
his face carefully and gazed reproachfully 
at Little Brother. 

‘Bad cat!” said Little Brother. 

‘‘Mew, mew,” was the reply, in saddest 
of cat tones. 

“Poor kitty,’”’ sympathized mother. 
don’t know what ails those children!”’ 

“Well, I do,” ventured Big Sister. 
“Every day is just like every other day. 
Nothing ever happens. Even the weather 
in this country is the same forever and for- 


Cay 


ever. I’m sick of it all. Christmas, Fourth 
of July, everything all alike. I wish we 
lived where things happen. I’d give any- 


thing to have one day that is different. 
Even Baby Brother wants to play the same 
old game all the while. He won’t play any- 
thing only ‘Pioneer Crossing the Rockies.’ 
I wish grandpa had never told him that 
story.” 

“She won’t do nuffin’,”’ 
Brother with a frown. 

Mother, not knowing what to say to such 
children, kept on cutting roses without 
venturing a word. Suddenly the cat gave 
her a peculiar wink. It seemed as if he 
understood that something must be done 
to save Little Brother from growing crosser 
and more fretful every day until he became 
exactly like Big Sister. 

There was a time when Big Sister’s face 
was like the sunshine. Grown folks who 
passed her on the street used to smile when 
they saw the child without really knowing 
the reason why they felt happier for a mo- 
ment. That was before Big Sister began 
to sigh for things to happen. Since then 
the look of discontent that began in her 
eyes had spread all over her face, leaving 
cross puckers in her forehead. 

Mother smiled that day among the roses 
when the cat winked at her, and then trotted 
down the path giving Little Brother the 
signal to follow. Whenever the cat waved 
her tail in that fashion, Little Brother under- 
stood it to be the signal for the game ‘‘ Follow 
the leader.”” The only difficulty with that 
amusement was that the cat wouldn’t play 
fair. He had to be “It” every time. 

Mother tried to reason with Big Sister 
when the two were alone, but she gave up 
at last and listened to Big Sister’s wail. 

“Other girls have prettier clothes than I 
do: they go to ride in automobiles and they 
go to parties and everything. They don’t 
have to wash dishes three times a day. I 
am sick and tired of the same thing all the 
time. Out here where we live nothing 
ever happens. Same old neighbors, same 
old hills, same old flowers, same old sun- 
shine. Same old’”’— 

Mother didn’t stay to hear another word. 
She gathered up her roses and flew into the 
house. 

An hour later Big Sister missed the baby. 
She began to wish she had played ‘“‘Pio- 
neer Crossing the Rockies’”’ instead of try- 
ing her best to be miserable. Little Brother 
was such a lively little fellow he couldn’t 
be out of sight long without leaving a strange 
silence behind. 

At first Big Sister was not frightened; 
but, when she had searched through the 


observed Big 


Little Brother did that. | eucalyptus grove, behind the cypress hedge, 
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in the rose garden, and along the irrigating 
ditch where he sailed his boats, without 
finding a trace of Little Brother, she began 
calling aloud for him. 

All at once it flashed into Big Sister’s 
mind that there was nothing she so longed 
to do as to play ‘‘Pioneer Crossing the 
Rockies”’ with that sturdy little brother 
who always said such funny things, either as 
“Pioneer’”’ or “Indian Guide.” 

Possibly he was with mother. Big Sister 
hastened to the sitting-room, only to find 
mother alone with the mending. Then 
began a search in earnest. When mother 
and Big Sister were satisfied that baby was 
nowhere on the ranch, they telephoned to 
father and to the neighbors that the child 
was lost. It was then late afternoon. Soon 
more than a hundred neighbors began search- 
ing the cafions and the foothills for the miss- 
ing child. 

Big Sister remembered in an agony of 
remorse that Little Brother had often begged 
her to go over the range of hills north of 
the ranch. He called them the Rocky 
Mountains. If he had started alone over 
those hills, he might never be found alive. 
Thoughts of wildcats and coyotes, of her 
terrified little brother wandering over those 
hills and through the cafions in the long 
night were terrible. This, then, was the day 
that was different, the day that precious 
brother was lost. 

It was soon dark. By this time four 
deputy sheriffs had joined in the search. 
It seemed to Big Sister that, if that small 
boy of theirs could be found and brought 
safely home, she would never, never again 
complain of days that were just alike. 
If only she could turn the clock back to 
the morning of that very day, how differently 
she would pass the time! How gladly she 
would welcome everything exactly as it 
had been always! 

Meantime, while his father searched in 
dark cafions, while his mother wept and 
his sister learned the meaning of trouble, 
Little Brother was sleeping in a neighbor’s 
wagon. 

The cat had gone no farther than the front 
gate; but Little Brother wandered down the 
road, chasing butterflies, gazing at horned 
toads, listening to birds sing, and playing 
ride horseback over the Rockies. At last 
he reached the neighbor’s house, the neigh- 
bor who was moving to another home a 
mile away. Little Brother was warm and 
tired. When he spied a wagon loaded with 
furniture, he thought he would climb in 
and take a rest. No one happened to see 
him. The minute Little Brother discovered 
a soft mattress, he cuddled down and played 
it was night. Indians were on the trail of 
the pioneers, and it was necessary to travel 
in the darkness. Therefore this small pio- 
neer closed his eyes and played the wagon 
was rumbling over the Rocky Mountains. 

The neighbor who was moving joined in 
the search for the missing baby until com- 
ing darkness reminded him that his family 
were waiting in the new house for the load 
of furniture. The man hitched his horses 
to the wagon and drove away, entirely un- 
conscious of the little Pioneer asleep on the 
soft mattress. 

On reaching the new home, the driver 
who had taken the lonely pioneer over the 
Rockies unhitched and cared for his horses 
before going into the house. After supper, 
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on unloading his furniture, the man dis- 
covered Little Brother in the middle of that 
mattress sleeping as sweetly as if he were 
in his own white bed at home. 

It didn’t take the neighbor long to tele- 
phone the good news, nor was he slow in 
returning Little Brother to his frantic mother, 
father, and only sister. 

Instead of going directly to their own 
homes that evening, the neighbors stayed 
to celebrate the joyful return of Little 
Brother. 

Big Sister was never happier in her life. 
She realized how much she loved the face 
of every smiling neighbor. When the cat 
wished to come in to have a share in the 
metriment, Big Sister opened the door and 
waited patiently for him to enter, tail and 
all. 

Early the following morning when the 
world seemed new and bubbling over with 
happiness, Big Sister offered to play ‘“‘ Pio- 
neer Crossing the Rockies” all day long. 
To her surprise Little Brother shook his 
head, insisting that he never again wished 
to play that game. 

“T fink,’’? he declared with a wise pucker 
in his forehead, “‘I fink I like to play better 
ist stay at home.” 

Ever after Big Sister and Little Brother 
were the same sweet children of long ago. 
Yet no one ever thanked the cat. 


Mamma’s First Party. 


“Now, mamma,’ said Lucy Clapp, 
“please tell me about the time you ran away 
to the party.” 

Mrs. Clapp laughed. ‘“‘Aren’t you tired 
of that story yet?”’ she said. 

“No, indeed, mamma. I won’t ever be 
tired of it,’’ cried Lucy, ‘‘nor of any of the 
stories about when you was a little girl.” 

So Mrs. Clapp began: ‘‘It was when I 
was between four and five years old. I did 
not know much about parties, as I had never 
attended one, nor had one myself, but I 
imagined they were the most wonderful 
and delightful things in the world, and I 
thought I should be perfectly happy if I 
could go to one. But I didn’t know that 
people were not expected to go to a party 
unless they were invited. 

“One pleasant day in June, my mother’’— 
“And my Grandma Hunt,” said Lucy.— 
“Ves, your Grandma Hunt, went to the 
church sewing society, leaving me at home 
with Nora, the hired girl. She went right 
after dinner because the society had a good 
deal of sewing on hand, and she wanted to 
come home early. 

“Before she left, she charged Nora to 
change my dress and comb my hair soon, 
and keep an eye on me all the afternoon. 

““T want to go out and play now, Nora!’ I 
said, soon after mother had gone. 

“*Well!’ Nora replied, ‘I guess you may 
as well play in that dress till I get the dishes 
washed.’ So I went out.” 

“You put on your shaker first,’ said 
Lucy. “ 

“Oh, yes, I put on my shaker. It was not 
old, but it was badly soiled and broken. 
My dress was quite dirty, too, and there 
was a big tear in it, although it was clean 
and whole when I put it on that morning. 
_I was pretty hard on my clothes, I’m afraid. 
_ “Well, I went out to a pile of sand in the 
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back yard and was soon working happily 
with old pails and cups and spoons, just as 
little folks do at their sand-piles nowadays. 

“By and by I heard children’s voices,— 
there seemed to be a good many of them,— 
and I went round to the front gate to find 
out where they were. 

“Nettie Fisher, a little girl several years 
older than I was, lived across the street, 
and in Mr. Fisher’s yard there were now 
many prettily dressed children, laughing 
and playing together. 

“Oh, it’s a party!’ I exclaimed. Then I 
rushed out of the yard and across the street. 

“After watching the group on the lawn a 
few minutes, I opened the gate and went 
up the walk to the other children. ‘There 
were several among them that I knew, but 
all were older than myself. 

“Ts this a party?’ I asked. 

“““Yes,’ Nettie replied, ‘I’m having a party 
on my birthday.’ 

“Then I’ve come to it,’ I said, taking 
off my shaker and throwing it on the grass. 

“The yard was shady in the afternoon, 
and the other children were bareheaded. 
They all laughed, but they were very good 
to me, and I was soon playing merrily with 
the rest.’ 

“T wish I’d been there,”’ sighed Lucy. 

“When Mrs. Fisher came out, she asked 
me some questions. I told her my mother 
had gone away, and I guessed Nora didn’t 
care, so she let me stay. 

“About five o’clock some ice-cream was 
brought out on the lawn’’— 

“And cake,” said Lucy. 

“Yes, and cake. The children seated 
themselves on the grass and on the veranda 
steps, and Nettie lifted me into a big lawn 
chair, placed a saucer of ice-cream in my 
lap, and gave me a piece of cake. At that 
very moment I heard Nora calling me, but 
I did not pay any attention except to say 
to the children, who of course heard her 
too, ‘I s’pose Nora’s ready to change 
my dress, but I’m going to eat my ice- 
cream anyhow.’ Mrs. Fisher was in the 
house. 

“Nora said afterward, that she looked out 
several times, but I was still playing in the 
sand, and she thought it wouldn’t be worth 
while to clean me up till I got through. 
‘And when my work was done,’ she said, 
‘I was that tired I just lay down to rest 
for a minute, and the first thing ever I 
knew I was fast asleep, and I never once 
woke up till five o’clock, and I was that 
seared. My goodness me!’ 

“While I was eating my ice-cream with 
great enjoyment, one of the girls said, ‘There 
comes your mother, Kathie.’ 

“T looked up. Sure enough, there she 
was, hurrying up the walk! Her face was 
very red. 

“Then I began to eat what was left of 
my ice-cream as fast as I could. I wanted 
to make sure of that anyway, and I kept 
on eating even when my mother stood right 
before me and said in her soberest voice, 
‘Katherine Hunt! What does this mean?’ 

“JT didn’t say anything. I just swallowed 
the last spoonful of ice-cream and then slid 
down from the chair, and picked up my 
shaker. 

“Mother went into the house a minute 
to explain to Mrs. Fisher. When she came 
out, Mrs. Fisher was with her. They were 
both laughing, and I felt easier; but I didn’t 
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stay any longer, for mother took my hand 
and hurried me away. 

“When Nora found that I was not in the 
yard, she hunted the house over from top 
to bottom, and just as mother and I came 
up to the back door, which was open, she was 
down on her hands and knees looking under 
the kitchen stove. 

“Then mother brought me a big bowl 
of bread and milk”— 

“She washed your hands and face first,”’ 
said Lucy. 

“Oh, yes! she washed my hands and face 
and combed my hair. Then she brought me 
the bread and milk, and, when I had eaten 
it, she undressed me, gave mea bath, and put 
me to bed. And that was the end of my 


first party.”—Carrie A. Parker, in Little 
Folks. 


A Pet Terrier.’ 


There was a little Scotch terrier on the 
farm who was fond of the society of boys, 
and with whom we had a great deal of fun. 
This dog had several peculiar merits. For 
instance, he could climb a tree. It must 
be admitted that in order for him to do this 
several conditions were necessary. 

The tree must be an apple-tree with 
branching limbs not far from the ground, and 
the trunk a good deal inclined: there must 
be a cat in one of the topmost branches, and 
there must be some boys to urge the shaggy 
little beast to his utmost endeavor. ‘There 
were a good many such trees on the farm; 
there were always cats willing to sit in safety 
upon an upper branch and give a dog lessons 
in tree-climbing; and we confidently be- 
lieved that with continual practice the terrier 
would be able in time to emulate the squir- 
rels. 

But there was something this little dog 

could do better than tree-climbing. Down 
by the river there were great meadows where 
the cows were pastured, and here the land 
lay so low that at high tide it would be over- 
flowed were it not for high banks which 
were built along the river shore. These 
banks became the homes of muskrats who 
dug through them long holes and galleries, 
sometimes undermining and injuring the 
banks to such an extent that great gaps 
were broken in them by the rising tides, and 
the meadows were inundated. 
% Of course it was very desirable to kill as 
many muskrats as possible, and at this busi- 
ness the little terrier showed great ability. 
He was so small that by some scratching and 
pushing he could go into the muskrat holes 
and follow their windings for a long distance, 
and attack the enemy in his inmost strong- 
holds. 

Sometimes the little dog would be inside 
the bank and lost to sight for half an hour, 
and when at last he came out it was impos- 
sible for his admiring young friends who 
awaitedyhim to put a limit to the number of 
muskrats he had killed when lost to our 
view. He never boasted, but we did that 
for him.—Frank R. Stockton. 


‘‘What are your dollies’ names?” ‘“‘Jen- 
nie, Jennie, and Jennie,’’ returned the little 
“But why have you called them all 


one. 
‘Jennie’?”’ ‘I’ve named them after my 
favorite little girl.” “Indeed! Who is 
she?” ‘I’m her,”’—Exchange. 
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James Freeman Clarke. 


On Sunday morning—and surely a more 
beautiful Sunday morning never dawned in 
April—the Church of the Disciples was 
made fair with palms and flowers to cel- 
ebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
its beloved founder, James Freeman Clarke. 
On the platform sat Mrs. Howe and Robert 
Collyer, serene and benignant, as if to show 
that the years may become not burden, but 
uplift, Dr. De Normandie, in whose memorial 
words the loving praise and gratitude of 
Dr. Clarke’s friends found noble expression, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, successor to Dr. 
Clarke’s leadership in the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The child who sat on 
the platform steps was out of sight of most 
of the congregation, but the little one added 
the grace of, childhood to the unusual, yet 
representative, group. The church was 
crowded, and Dr. Eliot found in the fact 
that scores of the regular attendants at the 
church stood throughout the service, in order 
that their guests might be seated, a fit symbol 
of the hospitality and inclusiveness always 
characteristic of the society from its earliest 
days. 

The programme was conceived and car- 
ried out to every detail, both by speakers 
and congregation, as one could tell by looking 
about, in the spirit of loyal recognition of 
Dr. Clarke’s high service to his own and 
later generations. From the invocation to 
the Nunc Dimittis, sung by the quartette, 
all was simple, sincere, earnest, dignified. 
Dr. Ames, to whom the thoughts of all 
turned instinctively again and again, had his 
own share in the service, for he selected not 
only the hymns, as is his weekly custom, 
but the responsive readings; and Dr. De 
Normandie’s reference to “that rare and 
gifted and beautiful soul, who in the 
same spirit as Dr. Clarke has been the 
leader of this church for more than twenty 
years,’’ only said in words what many were 
thinking. 

Dr. Collyer’s prayer from its tender open- 
ing, “Dear Father,’’ was warm with the 
familiar directness and emphasis. The words 
of Dr. Clarke’s hymns never seemed more 
full of meaning than when read by Dr. 
Eliot’s vibrant voice; Dr. De Normandie’s 
Bible reading was appropriately chosen; and 
Mrs. Howe’s poem added another to her 
memorable utterances. 

Dr. De Normandie took for the text of his 
memorial sermon the words from Matthew, 
“Every scribe instructed unto the kingdom 
of God...bringeth out of his treasure 
things new and old.’”” When William Ellery 
Channing died, his mantle fell upon James 
Freeman Clarke, who carried on his. work 
with a happy continuation of scholarship, of 
fairness to those from whom he differed, of 
a zealous philanthropy, of a remarkable fac- 
ulty for presenting his truth, of a fine poetical 
nature, and of a deep, abiding faith in the 
few essential realities. The opening years 
of the last century witnessed a great. over- 
turning of the social, intellectual, and re- 
ligious life of New England, and the new 
movements became a part of Dr. Clarke’s 
life. The term ‘‘ Transcendentalist” was ap- 
plied to those who believed in an order of 
truth transcending the external senses, find- 


ing in human nature an intuitive discernment | 


of spiritual truth which, coming not by spe- 
cial grace, needed no miracle to attest it. 
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This high interpretation of such a spiritual 


Christianity as multitudes of lofty souls | 


have always held enlisted the interest of 
many thoughtful and reverent persons, but 
it aroused the condemnation of the Church 
in general, as the first step towards ‘‘German 
theology,” then held in horror and suspicion. 
Dr. Clarke, however, gathered its best, and 
he made a study of German theology when 
only two or three of our ministers knew 
anything about it. A century ago, too, the 
saintliest souls of all Christendom thought 
slavery a natural, inevitable, providential 
condition; but Dr. Clarke felt the rising 
wave of the more humane feeling that has 
in these hundred years swept it from the 
English-speaking nations; and into the anti- 
slavery movement he entered with his whole 
heart. 

The religious movement under the lead of 
Channing stirred men’s minds as they had 
not been stirred since the rise of Puritanism. 
Justice has never been done to that noble 
band who took up the work Channing laid 
down. ‘They have been called respectable, 
refined, scholarly, but they were also spir- 
itually-minded seekers after truth; and not 
since Christianity was introduced has there 
been, in any land, within so brief a time or 
so small a circle, a more distinguished or 
consecrated company. 

Dr. De Normandie sketched briefly but 
with graphic strokes Clarke’s boyhood and 
youthful years in the family of Dr. Freeman, 
minister of King’s Chapel, and his entrance 
into the ministry at Louisville, Ky. In 1840 
he returned to New England and preached 
in Amory Hall, on the corner of West and 
Washington Streets, to the little company 
that afterwards became the Church of the 
Disciples, and he remained their minister 
for nearly fifty years, with an ever-widening, 
consecrated influence in everything which 
concerned the better life of Boston, of New 
England, of the country. Other churches 
in Boston, in general accord with the faith 
of the new society, looked at first with sus- 
picion on its threefold basis,—the social 
principle, the voluntary principle, and the 
sharing of responsibility, even, if necessary, 
to the duties of the pulpit. The enumera- 
tion of Dr. Clarke’s various activities in- 
cluded mention of distinguished public 
service and faithful ministry. Literature, 
education, temperance, woman’s suffrage, 
university instruction, felt the impulse of 
his generous spirit, and no minister since 
Dr. Channing has had any influence to be 
compared with Dr. Clarke’s through his 
theological writings. Holmes wrote to him 
once: “I think you and I are not admirers 
of sermons in general. They are last year’s 
birds’ nests, for the most part empty phials 
that sick men have drained and died, not- 
withstanding. Nothing but a pile of old 
prescriptions is worse reading,” but “your 
sermons reach down even below Christian- 
ity to that plutonic core of nature over 
which all revelations must stratify their 
doctrines.”’ . 

Dr. Clarke labored on until the 13th of 
May, 1888, a scholar, a thinker, a_phi- 
lanthropist, a poet,—a wise scribe, thor- 
oughly instructed unto the kingdom of God, 
ever bringing out of his treasure thought 
new and old. He proclaimed and illustrated 
the fundamental truths upon which the uni- 
versal religion must rest; and he was never 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
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Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke of Dr. Clarke 
particularly as the friend and helper of three 
generations of ministers, and acknowledged 
his own personal debt to the counsellor who 
advised him at the outset of the happiest of 
careers, and helped’him translate his hered- 
itary Bostonese into the language of the 
American people. In the West Dr. Clarke 
deepened that spirit of applied Christianity 
which kept him from being merely a man of 
scholarship and letters, and completed for 
him the best possible equipment for the 
ministry. He was secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association at a time when the 
Unitarians of the country administered their 
business in a restricted and economical 
way. He brought to his work sympathy, 
wise counsel, and humor, but the emphasis 
was always on something to be done. He 
was self-controlled in criticism, candid in 
facing the truth, always desiring the large 
thing, and yet provident of details. 

Dr. Eliot noted the continued influence 
of Dr. Clarke’s printed words, which min- 
ister still to countless numbers. He preached 
always the message of reconciliation. To 
him radicalism was nothing, conservatism 
was nothing, the divine life was everything, 
so that he was always inclusive. This some- 
times brought on him the hostility of those 
who ought to have worked with him, but 
he helped to interpret to each party in a 
controversy the worth and high motives of 
the other side. In closing Dr. Eliot paid 
an eloquent tribute to the Church of the 
Disciples, which under the leadership of 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. Ames has become also 
a Church of the Apostles. 

One of the few left from the circle of those 
who were connected with the church in the 
beginning is Miss Lucia Peabody, who, 
unable to be present at the commemorative 
service, sent a letter to those in charge. She 
expressed the debt which his people owe to 
his memory, conscious of the ever-increasing 
circle of those friends who, never having 
seen, must yet regard Dr. Clarke with love 
and gratitude. E. E. M. 


From North Carolina. 


BY HERBERT 1. BUZZELL. 


The South is beginning to think for itself, 
both politically and religiously. It is fast 
approaching that state of mind to which our 
Unitarian faith can successfully appeal. The 
Christian Scientists are sending their best 
lecturers through all the larger towns and 
cities of North Carolina, addressing large 
audiences and making a most favorable 
impression. They have groups of sym- 
pathizers everywhere, and several churches 
and reading rooms to later become churches. 
They have discovered that the South is 
worth while and are reaping the results of 
their new-found wisdom. But our efforts 
are as yet centred in a few rural communi- 
ties. If the progress of our work in these 
communities is any criterion, then the sys- 
tematic cultivation of the larger centres will 
yield a bountiful harvest. 

The results of the work at Shelter Neck 
and Swansboro amply justify the invest- 
ments of our Alliances. It is evident that 
for some years schools are more needed in 
the schoolless rural districts than churches. 
And such schools as those.at Shelter Neck 
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and Swansboro are powerful missionary 
agencies for the creation of Unitarians. 
Race suicide is unknown, and in the children 
lies the future of North Carolina as of every 
State. Swansboro and Shelter Neck, redupli- 
cated a dozen times, would in a generation 
transform Eastern North Carolina. ‘The well- 
trained, painstaking teachers who gladly 
give their services for this labor of love stand 
in sharp contrast with the poorly paid and 
generally poorly trained teachers that the 
State provides. The people see and ap- 
preciate the difference, and a great field of 
service here presents itself. , 

No one can spend any time among our 
rural North Carolina parishes and ever 
again hold the heresy that Unitarianism is 
not adapted to the common people. For 
there, as of old, the common people eagerly 
and reverently accept our gospel message, 
and cry out, “Yes, I believe that, too.” 
None of the country churches in any denom- 
ination have regular services oftener than 
onee a month, and all the ministers have 
circuits of four or more churches. Had we 
the men, several new circuits could be 
formed; but, because of the small means of 
the people, it would take several years to 
make them self-sustaining. But they need 
our gospel and so do the growing children, 
and such work done now will be a wise in- 
vestment for the coming generation. The 
country is bound to grow and prosper and 
develop, and our churches, small and to 
Northern eyes scarcely worth while, will in 
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less than a generation transform their 
respective communities and leaven the 
country far and wide. The popular 


churches are losing ground in rural North 
Carolina, while ours are growing, and more 
calls come to our preachers to establish 
new preaching stations than they can pos- 
sibly answer. 

Rev. W. S. Key, our indefatigable mis- 
sionary, serves five housed congregations and 
two others regularly, with such occasional 
services as he can render to three other com- 
munities. Last year in the performance 
of his parish duties he walked over four thou- 
sand miles. The itinerant system of grouped 
parishes is the only possible one for rural 
North Carolina. Amid the prevailing con- 
ditions the establishment of three churches 
in the three principal cities of Eastern North 
Carolina and two or three more circuits in 
the country communities would prove by 
their results in a very few years a most profit- 
able investment. 

Shelter Neck, Pink Hill, Swansboro, 
White Oak, and Bear Creek are the church 
homes of about 150 families, with upwards 
of 200 children, and an attendance at the 
church service of 325. By the ordinary 
modes of conveyance the minister has to 
cover over 300 miles to make the rounds of 
these parishes. The people love their faith, 
and are trying to live it. They are most 
hospitable to stray preachers from ‘the 
North, and few Northern parishes can even 
equal in eager, reverent listening our coun- 
try churches in North Carolina. With the 
decaying hold of the popular churches upon 
the people a providential opportunity awaits 
our faith. Other sections may perhaps 
promise larger immediate results, but no 
section needs our gospel so much, for, like 
the fertile soil of the State, a liberal planting 
_ now will eventually produce an amazing and, 
perchance, an incredible harvest. 
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MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES 


Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


A meeting of striking significance was held 
recently in Dr. Hale’s church. While the 
congregation was not, large, the enthusiasm 
was marked. For two hours these people 
listened with unwavering attention and 
manifest interest to the seven Unitarian 
ministers who spoke on the question, ‘‘ What 
shall the Church say and do in the face of 
existing social injustice?’ After the con- 
cluding remarks a large proportion of the 
audience remained to discuss, in scattered 
groups with various speakers, the questions 
involved. 

This meeting, held under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
was designed to test two things. First, are 
our own people vitally interested in the prob- 
lem of the relation of the Church to the so- 
cial question? Second, are our ministers 
prepared to discuss these social questions? 

The limited number present, about one 
hundred and fifty, rather favors the con- 
tention that the laity are not greatly con- 
cerned. The candid and fearless utterances 
of the speakers was illustrative of the contin- 
ued tradition of our body for uncompromis- 
ing and sincere speech. The revival of 
social consciousness in our ministry is evident 
when such a group of speakers, whose service 
in the churches ranged from a period of 
sixteen years to two years, is willing after 
the morning service to endure the weariness 
of a journey and a second service to advance 
even a little this great cause. Coming from 
distances which necessitated staying in 
Boston, defraying their own expenses, these 
men showed how deeply they are convinced 
of the duty of the Church to respond to the 
call for social salvation. 

Space forbids a detailed report of these 
addresses, but a sentence from each illustrates 
the depth of conviction and the unanimity 
of feeling that much must and can be ex- 
pressed through the inspiration of our 
churches to our social ills. 


Rev. William W. Peck, secretary of the 
Fellowship, who presided, referred to this 
movement as a lineal heir to the spirit which 
controlled the life and activities of the 
great soul who had in that church so splen- 
didly uttered God’s call to the service of 
man. 

Rey. Ernest Meredith of West Roxbury 
declared that the Church had too exclusively 
emphasized the worshipful and meditative 
side of religion—made it too exclusively a 
matter of individual salvation. To-day’s 
need is the difficult but imperative duty of 
conserving the worship of God and increas- 
ing our service to man through just and 
righteous laws for the enactment of which 
the people in the churches are responsible 
through their opportunity to form public 
opinion. 

Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Newton Centre 
affirmed, first, in the face of the un- 
deniably wide-spread injustices in society, 
our ministry had been afraid to speak out. 
The pulpit has been curbed by parishioners 
who profited from prevalent evils. Second, 
the occupants of the pews did not care to be 
harassed by facts of poverty and injustice 
attributable to current industrialism. Un- 
less the churches would support a ministry 
prepared to plead for social righteousness, 
mankind would repudiate an institution 
which meets no real human need. 

Rev. Frederic J. James of Leominster 
stated that it is the primary concern of the 
churches to see that men live under con- 
ditions favorable to the production of strong 
bodies. Strong souls cannot be nurtured 
in bodies emaciated by poverty nor in those 
deformed by industrial oppression. Incom- 
petent as the minister is to advise in matters 
of detailed adjustment between capital and 
labor, he is competent, as an ethical expert, 
to pass judgment upon those relations which 
involve right and wrong. 

Rev. G. G. Mills of Watertown deplored 
the seeming unwillingness of people to apply 
the principles of righteousness to commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises. The min- 
ister must be permitted to declare the law 
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and to illustrate its application to known 
conditions. 

Rev. Howard C. Ives of New London 
illuminated the much-used phrase, “The 
worship of God and the service of man,” by 
an argument tending to establish the fact 
that the worship of God could only be 
shown by those who, to the uttermost, en- 
deavored to relieve the unjust conditions of 
life surrounding the great majorities of men. 
He cited many instances, proving the unholy 
alliance effected by men active in churches 
and yet maintaining control of unholy com- 
mercial, political, and industrial evils. 

Rev. Henry G. Ives of Andover made a 
splendid plea for the inclusion of this concern 
for social justice as a neceSsary feature for 
the development of individual souls and the 
obligations of the church zealous to declare 
the full counsel of God and to do completely 
the work for men. 


Rey. William Brown. 


On Easter Sunday, amid Easter lilies and 
roses in the First Parish Church, Tyngsboro, 
Mass., was held the funeral service of the 
Rev. William Brown. For twenty years he 
had been an honored resident and useful 
citizen of the town.' . During the larger part 
of this period he had served the parish as its 
pastor. His was the longest pastorate in the 
history of the parish and of the town with 
but one exception,—that of the first minister, 
who held his place for nearly forty years. 
The Tyngsboro pastorate was also Mr. 
Brown’s longest term of service. His active 
ministry covered a period of thirty-nine 
years, 1863 to 1902, during which he served 
four churches; namely, in Sherborn, Mass., 
Walpole, N.H., West Bridgewater, Mass., 
and T'yngsboro, Mass.. He was an alumnus 
of Amherst College and a graduate of the 
Harvard Divinity School. During the last 
eight years, since the close of his last pas- 
torate, he has been active in every good work 
in the parish and the town. He was a regu- 
lar and inspiring attendant at the Sunday 
services in the church where he had formerly 
ministered, and for a number of years was 
on the Board of Trustees, which was strength- 
ened by his calm counsel and wise judgment. 
In town affairs, which in a sense became his 
larger parish, he served on the School Com- 
mittee. At the time of his release he was 
chairman of the Library Board of Trustees. 
Last summer he was one of the leading spirits 
in promoting and planning for the celebra- 
tion of the town’s centennial anniversary, the 
reports of which he finished preparing for 
publication in permanent form only a few 
days before his death. He was at the last 
meeting of the Social Science Club, where he 
was a regular attendant and an active mem- 
ber. He also attended the last meeting of 
the Ministerial Union in Boston about a 
month ago, on which occasion he contracted 
a cold which at first was not thought to be 
serious, but which, with other complications, 
finally resulted in his death. Although he 
had passed the patriarchal age of threescore 
and ten, his interest in affairs and matters 
looking toward public betterment was alert 
and steadfast and tempered with judicial 
wisdom and sympathy. At the town meet- 
ing, to be held next week, he was planning to 
be present in order to see about certain 
matters of public concern in which he was 
personally interested. Thus the summons 
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for his release found him at his post at the 
ripe age of nearly seventy-two. The two 
churches of the town, Union Evangelical and 
Unitarian, united with the entire community 
in the service of tender and reverent tribute 
to his character and life. 

Rev. Herbert Mott of Nashua, N.H., gave 
a touching and well-deserved eulogy, in the 
course of which he spoke of Mr. Brown as a 
splendid Puritan, type of the best New Eng- 
land character, liberty-loving, thoughtful, 
scholarly, firm, and patient, ever for truth 
and righteousness, a man who had made the 
world better by his presence and of whom 
nothing but good could be said. The burial 
was at Concord, Mass., his native place. 
He is survived by his wife, his son, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and two 
daughters, Mrs. George W. Alger of West 
Bridgewater, Mass., and Miss Ophelia S. 
Brown, whose home has been with her 
parents. Said a gentleman, prominent in 
educational affairs, to the present writer, on 
learning that Mr. Brown had passed away, 
“Well, if there is anything good coming to 
any of us over there, it will come to him.’’ 

N. S. HoacLanp. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Another Year is Ending. 


Money is needed for the sources of prog- 
ress and achievement even in religious affairs. 
The law is universal and cannot be escaped. 
Large work and beneficial work cannot be 
carried on without the support of material 
resources, and especially does the work of 
church extension and denominational growth 
depend upon the generosity of the loyal ones. 
A cheerful giver, a cordial, prompt giver, is 
prized above all in this respect. But, whether 
prompt or tardy, the hearty spirit makes the 
highly acceptable gift. 

* * * 

Such we hope are the contributions from 
our churches and Sunday Schools to our 
treasury. We believe they come as friendly 
tokens of loyalty and support. Certainly 
they may well be so considered, in view of 
the serious objects we have in hand, affect- 
ing the welfare of youth, citizenship, and the 
church. Every dollar given to our Society 
is directed to one purpose, and we seek to 
co-operate with all those who are concerned 
with the moral and religious education of 
the young. 

* * * 

So far, many of our societies and schools 
have increased their contributions over last 
year: some now give who have never 
donated, and others resumed after several 
years of silence. Some have decreased, 
for various reasons, and the majority are the 
same. Only four weeks now remain before 
our books close and the current financial 
year ends. It is the usual story,—one-half, 
if not more, of our contributors have not 
reported. We can rely on most of them. 
The ‘‘third call’’ appeals are now out, and 
we trust and wait, confident that in these 
four weeks the customary replies will come. 

* * * 

Several plans and some important needs 

are before us. 
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support a Field Secretary. 2. The issuing 
of certain new publications. 3. The en- 
richment of our resources of administrative 
capacity and leadership, quickening the 
whole life of the —Sunday-School cause. 
New schools need help, to put them on their 
feet. We are asked to circulate our manuals 
beyond the financial capacity we have, and 
a modern demand exists for touch and co- 
operation with our advanced educational 
work. The stir in the realm of religious 
education is great, and we ought to be able 
to respond, we who are the leaders in this 
pathway of progress. 
* * * 


Therefore, we ask for liberal contribu- 
tions as befits a liberal people who believe 
in liberal training of the young. Where 
the church and Sunday School can both give 
so much the better for us and for them. 
This subject should be brought home to the 
parents, to the congregation; it is not a 
matter alone for the children; the money 
of both ought to unite in the response to ~ 
our appeal. I mention once more that 
our financial year ends April 30, and our 
appeal is to churches, Sunday Schools, and 
individuals. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Changes in Officers. 


The executive board of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union at one of its reg- 
ular monthly meetings a year or more ago 
passed the following vote :— 

“That a recommendation be made to all 
unions to have their annual meetings in 
April, in order that the correct lists of offi- 
cers may be printed in our annual [report; 
and that notice of this be sent to the national 
secretary, the meeting to be held not Jater 
than April.’ - 

Printed notices of this vote were sent out, 
and as a result many of the unions changed 
the time of their annual meetings as re- 
quested, while others found such a change 
impracticable. A gratifying number also took 
pains to mail the correct list of officers with 
their addresses to headquarters. The sec- 
retary would like to receive the same kind 
of a list again this year as soon as possible; 
in fact, before the end of April, and before 
the annual report for the year is made up, 
that data, absolutely correct, may be on 
hand for its compilation. 

If the annual meetings have been held, 
kindly see that the list is sent on at once; 
and, if the meeting is to be held later than 
April, it would be well to send a list of the 
present officers, that in the printed report 
the secretaries’ names may be as authentic 
as possible. 

This may seem a matter of small moment 
to the average person, but to those who have 
occasion to write or address the unions on 
various matters of business it is quite a vital 
point. Complications and awkward mis- 
takes are often the result when the national 
secretary has not the full knowledge as to 
these officers, and especially as to the name 
and address of the local secretaries. At- 
tention to this duty in season will obviate 


1. The money sufficient to! all these difficulties. 


| 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, April 13, will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell. 


The next and the annual meeting of the 
Channing Conference will be held with the 
Norton parish on Wednesday, April 24. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, on April 11, at 11 A.M. 
Rey. George F. Pratt of Dorchester will 
preside. Rev. George D. Latimer of Boston 
will speak on “The American Missionary in 
the Orient.’’ 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Austin S. Garver of Worcester, on 
Wednesday, April 13, at 10.30 AM. Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, Jr., will read the essay. 
Subject, ‘‘Reaching the People.”’ If time 
permits, book reviews will be in order at the 
afternoon session. 


Meetings. 

THe SOUTHERN CONFERENCE.—The Con- 
ference met in Jacksonville, Fla., March 
15-17, with the First Unitarian Church of 
that city, Rev. A. J. Coleman, minister. 
It proved most stimulating to the city and 
to the congregation. This was the first op- 
portunity ever presented to this young 
church to take her place in entertaining min- 
isters and delegates in conference. The 
three days spent together in friendship and 
counsel were especially valuable to the mem- 
bers and appreciated by them. The con- 
ference marks a new era of advance for the 
church in Jacksonville, and the stimulating 
and encouraging influence of sepakers and 
delegates will do much to strengthen the 
purposes and outlooks of our fellowship 
here. The meetings as a whole were ex- 
cellent. The deliberations were marked by 
wise council and friendly zeal. The dom- 
inant note was a sane optimism. Through- 
out the conference no one questioned the 
ultimate need and triumph of our principles 
in the world. The conference sermon of 
President Samuel A. Eliot and the platform 
evening addresses were noble and forceful 
utterances of our hopes, position, and faith. 
Dr. Eliot’s sermon was marked by a large 
tolerance, truth of statement, beauty of 
diction, and great spiritual uplift. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance of Winchester, Mass., 
brought with him his fine spiritual discern- 
ments. ‘The address of welcome of Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, chairman of the stand- 
ing committee of the Jacksonville church, 
was not only finely hospitable in spirit, but 
contained as well a message of caution and 
wise advice. President Behre’s words to 
the conference were happily effective. On 
Wednesday morning Rev. H. Elmer Gilchrist 
of New Orleans led in a helpful, devotional 
service, and voiced -the prayer. of all on 
Thursday. One of the best papers of the 
conference was from Prof. Henry H. 
Barber of the Meadville Theological School, 
on ‘The Law of Mediatorship,’’ and it 
opened up-a stimulating discussion. The 
Sunday-school Conference, led by Mr. Law- 
rance, considered at length the whole ques- 
tion of Sunday-school methods. The South- 
ern Associate Alliance meeting was a fine 
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one, and the appreciation of the conference 
is due Miss Fannie Field of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for her excellent directing. Mrs. 
Abbie A. Peterson brought the greeting of 
the National: Alliance, and her presence and 
words were continually helpful. The Wednes- 
day evening platform session brought the 
conference to the height of its power with 
the addresses of Rev. George Gilmore, 
Dallas; Rev. John W. Rowlett, D.D., 
Atlanta; Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Winchester; 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., Boston. 


Churches, 

Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot: The congregation 
and friends of Bulfinch Place Church cele- 
brated the ninety-first birthday of their 
pastor emeritus, Rev. Samuel H. Winkley, 
on Tuesday evening at a social gathering 
which was largely attended. There was a 
programme of music, followed by brief ad- 
dresses by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot and 
Mr. Hobart W. Winkley, who brought special 
messages from his father. 


Ayer, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish: 
Not less than two hundred and fifty people 
drawn from all the churches of Ayer greeted 
and welcomed Dr. and Mrs, Fisk recently at 
the church. The occasion was unusual be- 
cause it took the place of a formal installa- 
tion and because there was an entire absence 
of sectarian distinctions. The parlor was 
fragrant with flowers and plants, a fine pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental music 
was given, and cake and ice-cream were 
served. Rev. Dr. Green of Lowell made a 
speech full of interest to all, by reason of his 
forty years of acquaintance with Dr. Fisk 
and his work and influence in his long and 
varied ministry. When Dr. Green was a 
student in the theological school of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., in 
1868-72, Dr. Fisk was the president of the 
university. Dr. Green dwelt briefly and 
with feeling in reminiscences of those years, 
and of the admiration the students of all 
departments had for the then young and ever 
active president. Fraternal greetings and 
kindly words were given by Rev. J. P. 
Sheafe of the Harvard Unitarian Church, by 
Rev. T. L. Fisher, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, by Rev. A. D. Stroud of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and by 
Rev. L. E. Perry, recently of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: This 
church has been practically without any 
leader since the summer vacation, the pastor, 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson being absent in 
Europe, expecting to return, however, to his 
pulpit on Sunday, October 3. On Sunday, 
January 16, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, preach- 
ing in exchange, read to the parish the letter 
of resignation of Mr. Hudson, to take effect 
at the close of the church year, February 7th. 
Since then the church has had several 
ministers, some have been with us twice, and 
all have been fine, spiritually-minded men. 
The annual parish meeting was held on Mon- 
day evening, February 7, and was largely 
attended. Reports of the treasurer, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, and the va- 
rious organizations connected with the church 
were read, and the pastor’s resignation acted 
upon and accepted. On Tuesday evening, 
March 22, a special meeting of the parish 
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was held, to consider the calling of a minis- 
ter, which resulted in a unanimous call to 
the Rev. Harry Lutz of the First Parish of 
Billerica, Mass. Mr. Lutz has accepted, and 
will probably be installed the last of April, 
beginning the duties of the pastorate at once. 
The society is in good financial condition, 
and is not in a state of disintegration. Now, 
it is hoped, it will put on new life, trusting 
that the new pastor will not be hitched to a 
corner of the church, expecting him to pull 
the whole load; for it is only through the 
pews that the pulpit is made strong. Easter 
Sunday brought out a full attendance to hear 
a strong sermon from Rey. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., ‘Let the Work of our Fathers 
stand.” 


New York. N.Y.—The Church of the 
Messiah, Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. 
John Haynes Homes: On Easter Sunday Mr. 
Homes preached to a crowded church on 
“The Living Christ.” Immediately follow- 
ing the regular service of worship, public 
welcome was given to those persons joining 
the church on that day. Dr. Collyer and 
Mr, Holmes had the pleasure of giving the 
right hand of fellowship to forty-three per- 
sons who signed the church covenant, and 
thus became formally enrolled in the church 
membership, Ten other persons have joined 
the church siuce the opening of the year, 
making a total increase of membership dur- 
ing the season of fifty-three persons. 


San FRAncisco, CaL.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The an- 
nual meeting, held on February 14, shows 
something of what the church has done in 
the past year. Figures are dry fodder, and 
only the substance need be reported. The 
pew rentals and plate collections both were 
slightly in excess of the previous year. All 
bills were reported paid, and the church is 
free from debt of any kind. A small re- 
serve fund had been drawn upon for unusual 
expenses for a new motor for the organ and 
installing the fine memorial to Dr. Stebbins, 
presented by Mr. Bruce Porter in the name 
of his mother. The Channing Auxiliary, 
a vigorous society of women, having in charge 


Business Notices, 


Furnishings for seashore and mountain homes at 
this season is a feature to crockery dealers and others in 
the home furnishing line. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
article in another part of the paper invites attention to a 
very attractive line of home necessities. 
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the social and literary work of the church, 
reported a year of active effort. Classes 
have been conducted, several important 
lectures have been given, and much ac- 
complished for general social and edu- 
cational interests. The Society for Christian 
Work, conducting the charitable work of 
the church, has a membership of 307, being 
by far the largest branch alliance in the 
denomination. Its meetings are very at- 
tractive. The receipts for the year were 
$2,795 and the disbursements $2,955. ‘The 
proceeds of the annual sale and luncheon 
of 1908, $1,142, were devoted to furnishing 
new carpets for the church parlors. $1,527 
was spent in relief work. The Sunday- 
school, while not large, is in good condition 
and has an encouraging outlook. There are 
in the main school nine classes, three of 
which are taught by men. For the first 
time in its history the boys in the school 
outnumber the girls. The Primary Depart- 
ment is well conducted, and the Junior 
Church, a graduate department, is strong 
and interesting. Three courses are being 
conducted in alternation,—one by Mr. Hor- 
ace Davis, one by Prof. Blanchard, and 
one by Mr. Leavitt. The William and 
Alice Hinckley Fund, an endowed trust for 
charitable purposes, reported as disbursed 
during the year, $2,910. It being the 
twentieth anniversary of its disbursements, 
the following summary was offered: dis- 
bursements for charity, $29,382; for edu- 
cation, $7,025; for religion, $2,615; for 
expenses, $1,396; total, $40,418. During 
the past ten years not a dollar has been 
expended in the administration of the Fund. 
The invested capital now stands at $60,500, 
and yields $3,000 per annum, which is dis- 
bursed by the Trustees in furtherance of 
the beneficent purposes expressed in the 
will of Capt. Hinckley. The trustees of the 
Hathaway Fund, a special endowment for 
the relief of the poor of the church, reported 
disbursements during the year of $310, and 
a balance in the Fund of $6,077. The Henry 
Pierce Library ‘Trustees reported the ex- 
penditure of $373 for books for its circulating 
department, the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, and the Sunday-school. 
The Fund invested is $12,327. The Men’s 
Club, a comparatively young organization, 
reported well-attended and interesting meet- 
ings. During the year a fine electric ster- 
eopticon, with all its appurtenances, had 
been bought by the club and presented to 
the church. Present membership of the 
club is 55. The Starr King Club, an or- 
ganization of the young men and women of 
the society, made an encouraging report of 
its meetings and of the work it was doing 
to promote the social life of the young 
people and assisting in Sunday-school. 
After these highly encouraging reports, 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt spoke feelingly of 
his satisfaction in them and of his gratitude 
for all that had been done. The outgoing 
trustees were all re-elected. : 


UxsrinGe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys: At the late 
annual parish meeting, after the usual busi- 
ness was transacted, a communication from 
the pastor was read, in which he asked leave 
of absence for June and July. He and his 
wife propose to spend a few weeks in Great 
Britain, and in the latter part of July join a 
party of friends and go to Berlin, Germany, 
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to attend the World’s Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Progress, August 6 to 
10. After this- they expect to visit other 
parts of Germany, get a glimpse of Switzer- 
land, and spend a few days in Paris and en- 
virons, returning home the 1st of September. 
During the thirty-one years of his ministry 
Mr. Roys has had only the ordinary month’s 
vacation yearly. He will make good use of a 
longer one surely. The request was granted 
unanimously. 


WALPOLE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs: The annual meeting was 
held on Monday evening, March 28. ‘The 
reports from the Parish Committee, the 
Sunday-school, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Lend-a-Hand Club, the To-day Club, the 
Unity Club, were read. The year has been 
a very successful one. Every organization 
is actively engaged in either church or com- 
munity work. The Lend-a-Hand Club de- 
votes its time and energy exclusively to 
social and charitable work in the community. 
Among its recent work is that of assisting 
in the support of a Visiting Nurse for the 
poor of the town. The Women’s Alliance 
has this year raised over $650, and finds 
itself at the close of the year with a large 
surplus in the treasury. The Parish Com- 
mittee, the Unity Club, the To-day Club, 
reported all bills paid. At the close of the 
business meeting Mr. Joseph S. Leach, 
representing the church, made an address, 
in which he expressed regret at the resigna- 
tion of the minister, Mr. Dethlefs, who is 
soon to become pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Society of Hyde Park, Mass. Asa 
substantial token of their esteem he pre- 
sented to Mr. Dethlefs a purse of gold. 


WorcESTER, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr.: Sunday, 
April 3, was a proud day in the history of 
this church. The building was tastily 
decorated with American flags in honor of 
the visit, to this city, of the Nation’s Chief 
Executive. As the Presidential party came 
in sight of the church, a chorus made up of 
the children of the Sunday-school, assisted 
by a goodly number of adults, led by a 
cornet, joined in the singing of “‘ America.’’ 
The uncertainty of the exact time the Presi- 
dent would pass led the singers to be ready 
for any emergency, and, when the scout 
automobile came along, the chorus struck 
up, and one verse was sung before the Pres- 
ident appeared in sight. The chorus sang 
again when President Taft’s automobile was 
sighted, and had finished a verse by the time 
he reached the church. Here the parade 
stopped, the secret service men left their 
seats, and amid singing and cheering the 
President waved his hat and smiled con- 
tinuously. He seemed highly pleased at 
this greeting from the boys and girls of his 
own denomination, and waved and smiled 
again and again as his automobile moved 
on. This church is steadily increasing in 
numbers. There has been an average at- 
tendance of ninety since Christmas Sunday, 
and on Easter the high-water mark of one 
hundred and fifty was passed. Joseph 
Crosby Lincoln of Hackensack, N-J., gives 
the closing lecture in the popular course 
given each winter under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Aid Society. These lectures are 
attended by members of the three Unitarian 
churches, and many others. 
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Youncstown, On1o.—The First Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: The 
Wednesday evening lectures given by the 
pastor have awakened great interest, while 
the attendance has increased each night. 
The first series of lectures was on New Tes- 
tament Criticism and the letters of the 
Apostle Paul. The subject of the second 
series is ‘‘Comparative Religions.’”’ The 
second lecture of this series given last 
Wednesday night on the religion of prim- 
itive man was very interesting. A Sunday- 
school has been organized and shows a small 
gain in attendance each Sunday. On Sun- 
day, April 3, the first anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the church will be celebrated by 
a morning and an evening service. At the 
evening service Rev. Minot Simons of Cleve- 
land will preach. Unitarianism in Youngs- 
town is “looking up,” in spite of the severe 
criticism given this religious faith by Evan- 
gelist Billy Sunday, who recently held a six 
weeks’ campaign here. 


Personals. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding will occupy, on 
the next two Sundays in April, the pulpits 
of the two churches over which he was for- 
merly settled. On Sunday, April 10, he 
will preach for the First Parish in Framing- 
ham, where he was ordained in 1868; and 
on April 17, for the Third Religious Society 
of Dorchester, of which he was pastor from: 
1873 to 1877. 


In the news from the class of 1884 in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, it is reported 
that “S. A. Eliot has been appointed by 
President Taft a member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. He is also president 
of the trustees of Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., and a trustee of the Danville, Conn., 
Industrial School.’’ Rev. Harry Lutz of Bil- 
lerica who has accepted a call to the Channing 
Church of Newton, will probably be installed 
the last of April, beginning the duties of the 
pastorate at once. Previous to his work at 
Billerica he was settled over the Unitarian 
Church at Belfast, Me. Rev. Mr. Lutz is a 
man of charming personality and high schol- 
arly attainments and stands well in the de- 


nomination. Rev. Mr. Lutz has a wife and 
two young sons. He is thirty-nine years of 
age. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Already acknowledged... .............0:sesnee $36,087.17 
Nar. 1. Society in Newport, R.I., additional . 10.00 
2. Mrs. Albert R. Morawetz, Baltimore, 
Midi 5c cecdsugt rode + th 2 Oe ae ee 5.00 
2. Miss R. Elizabeth Arens, Baltimore, 
MG. cisco Jone f SUS 6, tele 5.00 
3. Mrs. M.L. Hawley, Marathon, N.Y. . 50.00 
3- Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass.. 5.00 
4. Second Church in Boston, Mass...... 1,000.00 
4. “Liberal Christian Guild” of James- 
town; NIV. eee eee 5.00 


e 9 e e 
The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sumer achoclid are used to give 


3d temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 


Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additi donations and bequests are much ni te 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C.R. i. Eillot Sec’y. ve. H. serine 
Parker B. Field 
279 Tremont ic “Go 
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Mar. 7. First Church, Providence, R.I........ $1,500.00 
w society ia Plushing, N-Y..... 6. .....0.05 15.34 
8. Society in Naples, Me............... 5.00 
9. Society in Beverly, Mass............. 75.00 
g. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.......... 143.65 
9. Society in Jacksonville, Fla........... 30.00 
9. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass... . 10.00 

tr. Society in Charleston, S.C........... 25.00 
11. First Parish in Brookline, Mass., ad- 
hence SASS eae Se sp de a en 378.00 
11. Society in Newburgh, N.Y........... 50.00 
11. Sunday-school, Society in Scituate, 
IN ENCE eng PORE ao ROE eee : 3.00 
rr. Society in Groton, Mass.........¢... 50.00 
12. E. W. Wagner, Rosalia, Wash..... a 1.00 
14. Society in Denver, Col.............. 50.00 
14. Mrs. J. M. Whitney, Still River, Mass... 2.00 
14. Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass... . . 5.00 
14. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass.:. ... 120.71 
T5oocretyineBathyNvH.... 6... eee 5.00 
Tee MONG: wp. ace... fot Hen dbs a nD 1.00 
ts. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal., 
SMRMESOE Bes esas a eres leis oO 500.00 
15. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
of) ie. aie re i Ae 210.00 
16. First Parish, Scituate, Mass.......... 50.00 
16. Meadville Theological School, income 
of Brooke’s Fund toward the salaries 
of designated Western ministers, 
additional 950.00 
17. Society in Belfast, Me 49.00 
17. National Alliance Branch, Westwood, 
BAR Maram etre eile cele cv ccofe snkia, cscs 10.00 
18. Society in Hudson, Mass., additional . 1.00 
19. New York League ‘of Unitarian Women, 10.00 
19. Society in Natick, Mass............. II.00 
21. Society in Colorado Springs, Col... .. . 40.00 
22. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass........ 100.00 
22. Society in Whitman, Mass........... 10.00 
23. Society in Gloucester, Mass.......... 35.50 
23. Society in Toledo, Ohiomeee. somes 50.00 
24. Society in Charlestown, N.H. 28.00 
24. Miss Adeline May, Leicester, Mass... 25.00 
24. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; addi- 
ROR ey han tecias. an aed eons 10.00 
24. Society in Lancaster, Mass........-. 100.00 
25. National Alliance, Channing Branch, 
MyewtOmr asst. ee ce cen. can ee 5.00 
25. Mrs. Richard Williams, Buffalo, N.Y.,. 1.00 
26. Sunday-school, Society in Toledo, Ohio, 12.00 
26. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich......... 20.00 
26. Society in SantavAna, Cal........... 12.00 
28. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Billerica, 
St em a ae 100.00 
28. Society in Fresno, Cal..............- 27.50 
28. Society in Warwick, Mass........... 16.00 
28. Society in Leominster, Mass., addi- 
VCS EA POLES Re en Oa 30.00 
29. Society in Lowell, Mass., additional. . . 200.00 
29. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass..... 60.71 
29. Society in Lancaster, Pa............. 25.00 
30: Society in Deerfield, Mass........... 22.00 
30. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
ooo ener ial. RE Ld eee ee ene 730.61 
30. Society in Bangor, Me.............. 130.41 
30. First Parish of Dorchester, Mass...... 1,500.00 
31. Society in Hanska, Minn............ 16.00 
31. Society in Exeter, N.H.............. 42.00 
Si, iesociste Members. 7. oo... cee 19.00 
$45,701.60 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions  re- 
ceived by the Sunday School Society during 
March :— 


Mar. a Evanston, Ill., Sunday-school........... $5.0¢ 
2. Madison, Wis., Sunday-school............ 7.cO 
a Indianapolis, Ind., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
4. Springfield, Mass., Sunday-school......... 50.00 
4. Providence, R.1., First Congregational Sun- 
day-school BR at a. , wheal ee Ie yee: 15.00 
7. Lexington, East, Mass., Sunday-school. . 5.00 
7. Ithaca, N.Y., Sunday -school A ice See 5.00 
8. Newport, RL, Sunday-school............ 15.00 
9. Duluth, Minn., Sunday-school........... 4.00 
9. , een West, Mass., Francis E. How? 
PRIOR , t NEg s canis cys eae od 5.00 
oO. an oe West, Mass., Sunday-school.. 2.50 
to. Eureka, Cal Sunday-school wnat tater 3.00 
Io. Nantucket, Mass., Sunday-school......... 5.00 
14. San Diego, Cal., Sunday-school.,........ 2.50 
14. Brooklyn, Conn., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
15. Natick, Mass. Sunday -school ES i ere 1.00 
15. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school........... 4.00 
16. Worcester, Mass., Unity Sunday-school.... 15.00 
16, Omaha, Neb., Sunday-school <a ny ing 4.00 
17. Richmond, Va., Sunday-school........... 1.00 
18. Dedham, Mass., church.........,.....55 10.84 
21. Luverne, Minn., Sunday-school,......... .00 
23. New Brighton (New York), Sunday-school. 5.00 
23. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school........... 5.00 
23. Lincoln. Neb., Sunday-school Pees eo ae x 3-50 
24. Louisville, Ky., Messiah Sunday-school. . 5.00 


25. Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian Sun- 
day-school 3 
28. one Centre, piso, 
29. Lowell, Mass., Chu 
20. Providence, — Ry. 


~s Wayland, ea Church... . . i 
ie Reading, Mags , Sunday-school. . re 
id, Mass., Sunday-school . Beale kes 


tre, Mass., p enemnactodl 


The Christian Register 


Mar.30. Brooklyn (New York), Unity Sunday-school $5.00 
31. New York, Church of the Messiah, ....... 50.00 
31. Waverley, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
31. Mendon, Mass., Sunday-school........... 5.00 

31. Philadel phia (Germantown), Pa., Sunday- 
SOUCGLOe. Aue a PER hee oe... 5.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Treasurer. 


| 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Eleanor Good of the Social Welfare 
Department of W. B. Filene’s store will | 
speak to the school at 10.30, April 14, on 
“Social Welfare Work in a Large Department 
Store.” 


lat 9.30. 
| 


On Saturday, April 16, at 10.30, Miss L,. 


39) 


Freeman Clarke will speak of the life and 
work of James Freeman Clarke. 

Miss Clarke’s lessons on the Life of Jesus 
continue to be given Thursday mornings 


Of all dumb brutes the horse is the one 
which most deserves the gratitude of man, 
declares the Baltimore Sun. He has been 
his docile and willing servant for ages. He 
has helped him to conquer the reluctant 
earth. He has eased and aided him in the 
dull business of getting a living. He has 
played a greater part in human progress 
than many a race of men. 


Crockery, China a Glass 


ADAPTED TO 


Country and Seashore Homes 


English Decorated Dinner Sets, 112 piece assortment, $8.50 per set (not a stock 


pattern). 


To be had in green, also blue. 


Stock Pattern Dinner Sets in the Cottage Assortment of pieces from $5.10 per 


set and upwards. 


Especially adapted to Country and Seashore Homes are such stock patterns 


costing more as 
The Old Blue Willow 
Blue Canton China 
The Mulberry Lace 
Wedgwood Blue Chinese 


The Blue Spodes Tower 
The Lafayette (Red Poppy) 


Royal Worcester 
English Blue Canton 


also the Blue Onion pattern to be had in Royal Dresden China, Meissen China 


and English Earthenware. 


Our stock includes the richest China services to be found in the best China and 


Glass shops of London, Paris and Berlin, 


or anywhere, in sets or parts of sets. 


Bedroom Toilet Sets, decorated in colors from $2.00 per set upwards. A 
large variety of Old English designs and decorations. 


Jardinieres, Plant Pots, and Umbrella 
specimens. 


Holders, from the low cost to the costly 


Glass Table Services for the Summer Home, consisting of 60 pieces, 1 dozen 


each Water Tumblers, Clarets, Tall Champagnes, 


Sherries and Finger Bowls, 


$10.00 per set and upwards into the realm of the higher cost Cut-Glass ware. 


Water Tumblers at 28 cents per dozen and upwards. 


Colonial Glassware, exceptional values, 
Bowls 20 cents each upwards. 


Dishes, 75 cents dozen; 
ies, Comports, Pitchers, etc., etc. 


Hotel and Club Wares. Our Facilities 


Nappies 20 to 60 cents each; Sauce 
Sugars, Creams, Celer- 


for supplying outfits for Hotels, Clubs, 


Yachts, Boarding Houses or Public Institutions are not excelled. 


Selections made now can be shipped at date desired. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin St., 


Corner Hawley ~ 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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Pleasantries, 


A sign hung in a conspicuous place in a 
store in Lawrence: ‘“‘Man is made of dust. 
Dust settles. Are you a man?’’—Boston 
Record. 


A physician says, ‘Girls in feeble health 
should take a tramp through the woods or 
fields every day.’’ But suppose the tramp 
should object?—The Christian Work. 


‘‘And, oh, mother,” said the little girl, 
“Lucy Jones had such an awful hat on! So 
Annie gave her an ’int: she said, ‘I wouldn’t 
wear a thing like that.’’— Manchester Guar- 
dian. 


Farmer Grayneck: ‘‘S’pose you are goin’ 
to git the automobile fever, Ezry, like every- 
body else?’”? Farmer Hornbeak: ‘Nope! 
T’ve been vaccinated in the pocketbook, and 
it took.’”’—Puck. 


“Doctor,” said the convalescent, smiling 
weakly, ‘You may send in your bill any day 
now.” “Tut, tut!’’ replied the M.D., silenc- 
ing his patient with a wave of his hand. 
“Vou’re not strong enough yet.’’—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


Little Sigrid was born in America, of 
Norwegian parents. ‘‘What is your nation- 
ality, Sigrid?’’ asked the teacher. Sigrid 
tossed her flaxen braids. ‘I’m an American 
of Norwegian design,’ she said proudly.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


When young Mr. Lazybones was told 
the other day that he looked tired, he an- 
swered: “‘Yes, I amtired. The fact is, I got 
up this morning fifteen minutes earlier than 
usual, instead of lying abed fifteen minutes 
later than usual, as I generally do.”’ 


Editing under Difficulties—Little Sister: 
“Most of the articles in your paper this 
month is awful poor.’’ Little Brother (editor 
of amateur paper): ‘I know it, but the boys 
that wrote ’em sent stamps for their return; 
an’ I needed the stamps.” —T%-Bits. 


Father (left in charge): ‘‘No, you cannot 
have any morecake. [Very seriously.] Do 
you know what I shall have to do if you go on 
making that dreadful noise?” Little Girl 
(sobbing): ‘“Yes.’’ Father: ‘Well, what isit?”’ 


Little Girl: ‘‘Give me some more cake!” 
And she was quite right.—Presbyterian 
Standard. 


A captivating example of American guile- 
tessness was discovered by a member of the 
Brotherhood General Purposes Committee 
travelling to Northampton. An American 
gentleman inquired where he should change 
for Buckingham. Conversation followed, 
and the American said he was going to 
Buckingham ‘‘to see the King’s palace.” 
“What palace?’’ asked the Brotherhood 
man. “I did not know there was a pal- 
ace at Buckingham,” ‘‘Why,”’ said the 
surprised American, ‘Buckingham Palace, 
of course.’”’—Christian Life. 


A whaling captain gave up going to sea, 
and was appointed one of the keepers of 
Race Point Light, Cape Cod. He was obliged 
to have a horse to transport his provisions 
across the beach from Provincetown. He 
used only nautical language, and one day 
when in town in the spring, when the shafts 
of his cart had rubbed the fur from the sides 
of his well-fed horse, some one complimented 
the captain on the appearance of the animal. 
“Ves,” said Captain G., ‘‘he is in pretty good 


The Christian Register 
Educational. 
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The 


For Girls. 


ium and outdoor sports. 
Boston and New York. 


tificate privileges. 
Principals : 

) John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 

| Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


<< 


MacDutfie Scho 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Collegé Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students. 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
Halfway, between 
( N . The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with a ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 


Kimball School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 


SSS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


~ CORRESPONDENTS OF 


Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 


and special courses. 


Tuition and Board, 
Domestic Science. 
mitories, College Certificate. 


Gymnasium, field s s. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
250 a year. Courses in Business and 
ew Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
T. P. FARR, Principal. 


ports. For ill 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMONG N.H. -HILLS 
REST AND RECREATION 
We will accommodate a few guests at our 
summer home, Restview,'Canterbury, N.H., 
High and dry, fine 
scenery, maple shade, pine groves, home-grown 
For particulars, address C. L. 


from July to October. 


vegetables, etc. 
TRUE, Tilton, N.H. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.» » PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training, or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
‘or Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you kmew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 


No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po; 
model for your ial needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s potsits a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 


what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. my : 


trim fore and aft, but he’d look much more | 
shipshape if he hadn’t worn the hair all off | 
his bilge.”’ | 


ring Co. Hartford Conn. 


